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From. sermon by the Rev. R. Ainslie, in the Landon 
_ Penny Palpit, for March, 1838. 


employ argumerite: three facts, however, 


may: be more easily remembered than arguments.— 


They all relate to young men; they have occurred 
own: history ag minister: and with them 
a case of a young man, who had a 
of whom were 
iving at-the time of hie affliction'and death. Oc- 
casionally he had attended a place of. worship; but 
thie he found incompatible with the indulgence of 
other habits, and at:length abandoned it aj ther. 
his-habite brought ‘upon’ him disease ; 
jon wou pedilp- bring him to the grave. 
In thes I he would lay.se- 
Tiously to heart the necessity of preparing to meet’ 
God. .. Often. did I visit. him, read the Scriptires, 
explain them, andipray -with-him. He wasobliged | 
to.me for my attention, but he was utterly indiffer- 
ent.about-his soul and his eternal state. He had | 
aasociated with. infidel young men, and pursued 
their habite. Hie state of health varied, as is com- 
mom in consumption. . About hours be- 
fere he died, fresh ‘symptoms: indicated the rapid 
approach of death; and for the: first time, he be- 
lieved: he should dies. And’ from that moment until 
he died, thé scene was-dreadful. ‘There was no 
aberration of intellect, but there was excitement. 
Eka he dies hie bad ‘been | 
wrought: upen; he had been told the necexsit 
of the pardon of faith in Christ, or else thst 
he-.would perish, and he now. believed it... Hix in- 
fide}ity all Jeft him... His: indifference, which had 
apparently resembled the tranquillity of a lake in 
summer's. evening was roused into a hurricane 
of passion; and his agony—his awful anxiety —was 


as painful as his former indifference had been.— 


His withered hands were clenched in prayer; but 
it: wes the. prayer of a man-who was surc he should 
pare » While: he cried for help he tonld see no 

elper. He. believed the Almighty had forsaken 
him, and: had given him up toa reprobate mind. 


Pefore he died he became calm; but it. was occa- 


Soned by :physicial: exhaustion; and when dead, 
4e-expressions of his terror and agony were vet- 
on his coudtenance.: His fathér and grand- 
were. witnesses of the scehe; and they re- 
from it, pte who had despised. 
.would have none of their re-' 
| ) d case was that of a Socinian. I had 
wa him for some years, and was not a stranger 
1 habits. When confined to 
\chamber,.l requested to‘ see him—which I did 
several times. He was-rapidly hastening ‘to the 
grave, but totally ‘unprepared for.it. On ore occa- 
sion when I called, I‘asked:him how he had spent 


_ the previous day—the Sabbath ; he replied, “1 was 


reading Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary,” and 
one or two other mere when. I reproyed him for 
it, he.replied that he had never done any one any 
harm, end that God was ‘merciful. -He usually 
spoke of death with Jevity.. On the last night of 
his life, L- was with him for some time alone. | 
urged upon-him the: facts of his sinfulness, thé holi- 
ness of God, the necessity and efficacy of Christ’s 
atonement; and after'listening, with great atten- 
tionyhe gathered up his‘remaining strength, and ina 
tone of .voice I-shall.never forget, he said, “rr 1s 
TOU LaTE--TOO LATE.” That was his last night ! 
. The last case I shall mention occurred only six 
weeks since. I was requested to visit a young 
man, who was considered to be dying. He had 
been ill eight months, but had no idea that he 
should die, until about eight days before I saw him. 
He was exceedingly ignorant, and had only thought 
about eternity during the eight days he had appre- 
hendeé the approach of death. It was on Friday 
that J first eaw him, but he’ was then unwilling to 
converse. I again saw him the next day, but it 
was with difficulty that I could rouse him toa 
state of consciousness, A lucid interval of half an 
hour .afforded. me an opportunity of urging upon 
him. “ sepentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord. Jesus Christ.” He was awfully affected by 
the reality of death, and: by the thought that in a 
few days he should see God, and his eternal destiny 
be fixed. I continued preaching te him, the Gos- 
pel, and praying with him, until he again lapsed 
. Qn the Tuesday following, I was summoned to 
him, but he he was dying. The scene was affect- 
ing:and humiliating. Between the Saturday and 
the--Tuesday. he had been visited by his brother, 
(a disciple of Taylor, the infidel,) who remained 
with him till his death. During part of the night 
preceding, and the early part of the morning of the 
day on which he died, he expended his. remaining 
strength, and the warm feeling of his heart in en- 
treating his brother to take warning from his cir- 
umstances to prepare for death. ‘Before I arrived 
G had become speechless. But there stood his 
brother—two other young men—a little boy, eight 
years of aye, witb his head bowed upon the pillow 
of hie dying father—a babe a few months old on an 
adjoining bed—and the wife clasping the hand of 
hee dying husband, expecting that every moment 
would breathe: for the last time and die. Was 
it necessary for me to speak of the solemnity of 
dying? We.all saw and felt it. But why was 1 
sent for? Could not the dying man endure his 
indifference % He could not. But when his infidel 
anther came could not ke comfort him? No; in- 


fidelity will not do fur the’ chamber of death.— 


Weohatever infidelity he had at other times, he had 
none then;-and while the Scriptures were read, 
and prayer was offered on behalf of the dying man, 
the diseiple of Taylor wept aloud, and seemed un- 
willing to rise from his knees. = | 


~’ Mr. Venn, a faithful minister of the Church of 
igus who rejvicéd in the hope of the glory of 
God, one day, while riding on the road, fell into 
company with Sinaia of ‘respectable appearance. 
After riding to¥ethar for some tine, conversing on 
different subjects, the stranger, looking in his face, 
said, * Sir, | think’ you are on the wrong side of 
fifty.""" “On the wrong sidé of fifty answered 
Mr. Venn. “No Sir, T am on the right side of 
fitty:” “Surely,” the person’ replied, “ you. must 
be tuened-of fifty; for you appear to be olifer than 
Jam: and I am torned of fifty.” ““ Yes, Sir,” ad- 
ded .Adr.. Veany “but the right side of fifty, 
nearer my crown of glory.” 
“Phis ‘anexpected explanation strikingly evinced 
-the: happy state of ‘Mr. Venn's mind; like minor 
and “to” estate, that feels his heart the 

ore ‘pladdened ‘the nearer he gets to the period 
wheit he shall tealize bis expectation, was looking 

ut in possession of his heavenly inheritance. 


that, t6 a great extent it isso viewed. Multi- 
D#tadeés, even of good men, evidently pay their parish 
:._\f taxes, or subscriptions, with views and feelings quite 


| bours productive of as much real, substantial. per- 


fing upon them, where do their retrenchments ge- 


fore they are gerierous. And at the head of their 


your table, They stand on higher ground. They 


cessary, witnesses might be summoned from this 


actually inflict upon him, a salary that is wholly 


our and elasticity, and his thoughts have become 
old and trite. All this he knows and feels with 
an inward mental anguish which is hard to be 


justice, then I know not what name to call it. Let 


MINISTERIAL SUPPORT, NOT A CHARITY. 


Yethe ministers of religion have a just and serip- 


Lenpport ‘not, and oéght not to be considered, a 
matter*of charity. It hardly need be. said, 


similar to.those which they bave when they make 
a donation tothe poor. Indeed they seem to con- 
sider their ministers as a kind of parish pauper, 
who ought to be very grateful to them been 
him alive. I do not say that such views and feel- 
ings are universal, by any.means;. but it is believ- 
ed that they exist, to a greater or less extent, in. 
nearly all our parishes. When God, in his provi- 
dence, arrests the wheels of enterprise, and turns 
back the tide of worldly prosperity, so that men’s 
hearts fail them for fear of the poverty that 1s com- 


neérally begin? Why, they begin in their chari- 
ties, on the principle that men should be just be- 


charitable account stands the maintenance of the 
Gospel ministry, just as if this was a mere yratuity, 


Do they not earn their daily bread by a»toil as in- 
céssant, as anxious, as exhausting, as that which 
falls to the lot of other men? Are not their la- 


manent benefit to human society, as those of any 
other ‘body of mnen whatever? Why, then, by 
what authority, or what right, do you pat the debts 
due to the physician, the merchant, the mechanic, 
the man who tills your soil, or digs your canals, to 
the account of justice, and the support of your min- 
ister to that of charity? Where is the ground of 
this distinction? no where. God never intended 
that hig. ministers should be paupers, recciving, as 
a imattér of charity, the crumbs which fall from 


ask for justice, in the name of Him whose commis- 
sion they bear, and who has said, “the workman 
is worthy of his meat.” Under‘such circumstances, 
to consider and treat them as mere objects of cha- 
tity, is to insult both them and the Gospel which 
they are appointed to preach. 
It is cheerfully admitted that there are churches, 
and parishes, and many individal Christians, who 
view this subject in its true light, and are as 
ready always to pay what is due to their minister, 
as to discharge any. other honest debt. But this is 
by no means an universal truth. 


. Parocutan INJUSTICE. 


If the Christian ministry have a good and equi- 
table title to a maintenance, then too many church- 
es and religious societies are chargeable with great 
injustice. This is, to be sure, a heavy charge, but 
it can be fully substantiated by facts. Were it ne-. 


assembly, and a cloud of them from otlier places, 
who would testify from their own experience, that 
it is even so. ‘ It is not very uncommon, for a peo- 
ple, in the settlement of a minister, to offer, and 


inadequate to the necessities of his family; and it 
is sometimes difficult to avoid the conclusion, that 
sume of them must have known it to be so. How- 
ever, they express the hope, that for the present 
he may be able to “get along,” and give him a 
sort of indefinite expectation that they will do 
more fur him by and by. | pe 
By dint of a most rigid economy, and cousider- 

able self-denial, with the aid of some kind donations 
irom individuals, he is enabled to live a few years, 
yet painfully conscious, all the time, that bis hands | 


He was probably in debt, more or less, for his edu-. 
cation, when he was settled, and has been obliged 
to run in debt since, in order to provide food and 
raiment for himself and family. His resources are 
so limited, that if he undertakes to pay his debts, 
his family must come to want; and by trying to 
live upon his income, he onlv finds that he cannot, 
and consequently that his debts are inereasing 
every hour. He sees around hima fair field of 
usefulness, and finds some things to encourage him 
in his work. So he thinks he will make an effort 
to- hold on a little longer. Yet, perplexed as 
he is on every side, he goes to his work with a 
heavy heart. He thought, when he was settled, 
that he should procure a library, and “give at- 
tendance to reuding,” and qualify himself to 
feed his people with knowledge and understand- 
ing. But, alas, his library is still with the book- 
seller; his habits of study have been greatly im- 
paired ; his mind has lost much of its former vig- 


borne. He knows too, that his people are suffer- 
ing in their spiritual interests, on this very account. 
But what can he do !—In the meantiine, some be- 
gin to complain that his sermons are not interest- 
ing, that he repeats old ones too often, and is not 
sufficien:ly active and energetic; of all which 
pre, he is probably more fully aware, than they 
can be. If any thing is said about his embarrassed 
circumstances, some will be ready to charge him 
with a want of prudence and economy in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs ; others will say, that he is 
not the man fur them, and that their society can 
never flourish under his ministry. Under the pres- 
sure of these difficulties, and others which seem to 
be gathering around him like a tempest, and from 
which he is absolutely unable to flee, he goes into 
his study, perhaps, to prepare a sermon for the ap- 
proaching Sabbath. But scarcely has he seated 
himself, and taken up his pen, when a creditor calls, 
it may be for the second or third time, and pre- 
sents a bill for payment, stating that he is very 
much in want of the money. ‘The debt is an honest 
one, and ought in justice to have been paid long 
ago. So laying down his pen, he goes out, and 
succeeds in borrowing a smal! sum, on the promise 
of its being paid the next week. The bill is can- 
celled—but next week comes, and he is then 
obliged to borrow again. I have known ministers 
who have spent, on an average, one day a week, 
for months together, in borrowing money to pay 
that which had been borrowed the week before. 
‘Thus things go on for a while, but, as he antici- 
pated, he is at length obliged to ask a dismission. 
But he leaves his ag under a load of embarrass- 
ments, from which he will not soon recover.. He 
has suffered greatly in intellect and heart, in body 
and estate, in courage and reputation. For his 
failure will be attributed, by those who do not 
know the circumstances, to the want of tact, or 
talent, or energy, or devotedness, on his part. Now. 
I say, if this be not a piece of gross and cruel in- 


it be borne in mind, that I have been speaking of a 
people who were able, witha little effort, to have 
given their minister a competent support. 

Now and then an instance occurs of a people, 
who, either with or without reason, have become 
dissatisfied with their minister, and wish him to 
leave; but who, instead of going to him, and tel- 
ling him the state of the case, honestly and openly 
like Christian men, stand aloof and undertake to 
starve him out. Soine prominent men refuse to 
pay their subscription, or the parish vote to raise 
for him a smaller sum than usual, and one that 
they well know is insufficient to meet the neces- 
sities of his family, and then appoint a committee 
to inform him that this is all which they can do for 
him. _ He leaves them, but it is with‘an oppressive 
and painful sense of the wrongs he has experien- 
ced from those of whom better things might have 

‘Sometimes a minister of the gospel is seriously 
injured by the want of punctuality, on. the part of 
his people; in the payment of his salary. This, in 
a variety of ways, operates to his disadvantage and 
peciiniary loss, and occasionally throws him into 
A parish are not just to their minister unles they 
give him such a support as will leave him free to 
pursue his own.appropriate,work. Yet this is what 
great. majority of the ministers of the gospel, of 


every denomination, do not receive. —The wrongs 


extinguished, -hig energies withered, his heart bro- 


~ war. 


are manacled, and his feet made fast in the stocks. |. 


the members falling into sin ; and the discipline of 


‘ritual as we could wish them to be, being princi- 


by the Holy Spirit of Trath, that this darkness is 


_ wonderfully increased in many of their minds: they 
have a good knowledge. of most of. the-great. truths 


which many of them have experienced, have never] nestness with which they pray for the salvation of 


n published to the world, nor will they be, ex- | 
cept by the revelations of the last day. Many s 
noble-hearted man, whose. whole soul-was in the 
work, and who might have been the honoured in 
strument, under God, of training up multitudes for 
eternal glory, has, by the injustice of his people, 
had his way hedged .up, his hands tied, his zeal 


to the grave, before he 


ken, and. hie body consi 
All this too, b 


gned 
had reached the meridian of life. 


Shemselves and others. 

Another strong ground of confidence respecting 
more extensive ‘good on the 
Clarkebury Station, is, that is evidently pour- 
ing out of His Spirit on the people, and a most 
powerful influence attends al] the means of grace. 
A member of society, who has long and earnestl 
sought salvation, came to me one day, and said, 
*‘T’eacher, I have come to tell you of the feelings 
of my heart. As I know my heart is evil, I fear 


a people wham he loved, with whom he was wil- | lest it should deceive me, and lead me astray ; I 


ling-to live, and labour, and die, and rise again at 
I may have e myse 
think not too strongly... Nor would I, by any 
means, be understood as bringing these charges 
against religious societies indiscriminately; for 
that would be doing many of them great injustice. | 
There are churches and parishes whose treatment 
of their minister is altogether noble, generous, 


therefore wish to know of you, if I am to encourage 
those feelings or check them.” She proceeded : 
“For the last. three days J have not felt as I have 
been accustomed to feel, with regard to. my sins, 
and toward God. I used to feel great despondenc 

«n account of my iniquities, and great and painfu 
fears with regard to God; I still feel that I have 
sinned, yea, my sins appear more numerous than 
ever they did; but yet I do not dread them ; and 


Christian. . With regard to many others, however, although I feel sorry that I ever committed them, 


it is literally true, that they are guilty of great in- 
justice—Mr. Pomroy’s Sermon, 


the Foreign Chronicle. 
WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAFFRES. 
 Clarkebury.—Mr. Davis, being about to remove | 
from this station to one nearer the sea-coast for the 
benefit of Mrs. Davis’s health, sent- home, under 
date of the 19th June, 1836, the following encour- 
aging view of the powerful influence of the Gospel 
It is now more than seven years since the mis- | 
sion was established ; in one of which the mission- 
ary was absent in the Colony, owing to the Caffie 


 feontinually. I feel happier than ever I did in my 
_| life, and more than ever determined to serve God. 


yet in the midst of my sorrow my heart rejoices; 
and I no longer fear the wrath of God, but feel that 
I love Him, and I can do nothing but praise Him 


On | this, my heart rejoiced; I gave thanks 
to that who had thus made her a partaker of 
His free grace, and encouraged her to persevere in 
the good path in which God was leading her. 
.-How encouraging is al] this, in this land of dark- 
ness and ignorance! Oh that the Lord may more 
abundantly pour out of His Spirit, that this moral 
wilderness may bud and blossom, and bring forth 


‘fruit abundantly to His honor and glory ! 


There is also on this station an increasingly im- 
portant school, both for children and adults. Six of 
the scholars can read God’s Word; and many 
more, both children and adults, are beginning to 


During this Period, a good substantial brick mis-} put their syllables together. 


sion-house and chapel have been erected ; together | 
with a wattled building for a catechist—gardens 
fenced in and planted—and the arts and comforts 
of civilized life introduced. A great number of the. 
families of the tribe have voluntarily settled round 
the Missionary, many of whom have been partially. 
instructed in the more easily-acquired arts of civi- 
lization; and, what is the highest ground for grati- 
tude, many dark minds have been enlightened, 
and some brought to a knowledge of salvation in 
Christ. 

The mission has gained an extensive influence 
in the tribe generally; so that the missionary is 
not only secure among the inhabitants, but is re- 
spected, both by the chief and by the people. This 


is a great point gained; as the influence is not de-| 


pendent merely on the countenance given by the 
chief of the land, which may te afforded or with- 
held according to his individual will or pleasure ; 
but it is an influence gained over the minds of the 
great mass of the population, and which, ere long, 
we may confidently expect, will be, by the Great 
Head of the Church, made use of for the more ex- 
tensive spread of the Gospel among the tribe. 
Hence, let the Missionary visit any part of the 
tribe whatsoever, he is received with respect—can 
always obtain a congregation—and is listened to 
with attention by the people. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Station, where itinerating has 
been more regularly attended to than in the remote 
parts of the tribe, knowledge has gradually in- 
creased, and the present state of the gr is very. 
hopeful ; for, although the light which they have is. 
but sinall, yet it is the breaking of the morning 
after a long, long night of darkness and ignorance, 
and it will shine more and more unto the perfect 


_ Beka.—Mr. Shepstone, June 17th, 1836, sends 
the following statement, which will be read with 
much interest 

Kama [a chief] presses hard upon me; and has 
gone so far as to say that I must be responsible for 
the souls of his people, if I do not make such repre- 


'gentations of his wants as to procure him a mis- 


sionary. He and his brother Hena do what they 
can to supply the place of a missionary; and 
thus, as in olden time, Kama 1s both prince and 


priest. 


P 
’ On the subject of a missionary, Kama has called 


this people together, and held a council. The re- 


sult was—‘t WE CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT A MISSION- 
ARY 

Moreover, the people -promised to give their 
chief something to assist in support of a missiona- 
ry ; for the chief said, “ You are aware, when mis- 
sionaries first came among us, we would do nothing 
for them without pay: we did not then know them, 
nor that all which they did was to help us. But 
now we know better: we have had proof enough . 
of their friendship; and therefore I again ask, 
% Will you help the missionary, if he comes? Will 

u goto the woods? Will you cut the timber to” 
Build his house, and to build also a chapel? Will. 

ou give something yearly towards his support?” | 
They answered, *“ We will.” Katina adds to me, 
* T will use all my influence to oblige my people to 
attend the worship of God, and have their children 
instructed. 
-- Now it is among this people that the district re- 
commend that a schoolmaster may be placed; and 
I am quite sure the Committee cannot say “ Nay.” 
The committee must pardon my importunity; but 
since Kama has said that the souls of his people 
must rest upon me, I am anxious to lay that burden | 


P itbey dears heard of one God, and one Mediator ‘on the Committee; not at all doubting but a Chris- 


between God and man—the man Christ Jesus. 
They know, and many believe in the doctrine of 
eternal rewards and punishments. They have some 
idea of sin, as being the transgression of the Law 
of God—an offence against the Majesty of Heaven; 
and some appear desirous of understanding the way 
of salvation by faith in Christ. 

The doctrine of the Atonement is not easily ex- 
plained to, or comprehended by a Caffre’s mind. 
The Caffres, as a nation, are under great disad- 
vantages with regard to their understanding this 
doctrine, compared with most other Heathen na- 
tions. They have no false gods, the wrath of which 
they are anxious to appease, either by offerings of 
proper or human sacrifices: so that when the doc- 
trine of atonement for sin is proposed to them, 
strange things are brought to their ears; and the 
have a difficulty in understanding the doctrine in 
the abstract, and much more so when applied to 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. It is true, they have 
their “ amadini,” sacrifices; but these are offered, 
not to appease the wrath of those to whom they 
offer, but to satisfy their hunger; for when they 
consume by fire any part of the animal offered, they 
say they do it because the “ umskolugu,” “spirit 
of their ancestor,” to whom they offer it, is hungry, 
and wants food ; and not because he is angry, and 
needs to be appeased. Yet difficult as this doctrine 
is to be comprehended by a Caffre, there are some 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Clarkebury 
Station who begiu to have as good a theoretical 
knowledge of this truth, as most persons who have 
never tasted of the powers of the world to come ; 
for none can properly understand it, until they feel 
it applied to their souls, and are made partakers of 
its benefits. | 

It isa matter of. gratitude to the Giver of all 
good, that, on the Station, some are found who have 
thus felt the saving benefits of the death of Christ. 
One has died in the faith; and twelve more, who 
are members of society, are, (some with more, 
pe with less zeal) following on to know the 

rd. 

The scriptural character of the experience of all 
the members is very cheering, and many have im- 

ressive views of the evil of their own hearts. 

hey frequently and minutely refer to the evil de- 
sires, principles, and depres tty of their nature—to 
the operation of God’s Holy Spirit, striving with, 
controlling, and sanctifying their minds—to Christ 
as their Saviour through faith in His name—and to 
their holding communion with God in prayer. 

An instanée not long since occurred, of one of 


the Church was accordingly exercised towards 
him, by excluding him from our society. On this 
occasion, it was truly pleasing to see the concern 
manifested by the other members on account of the 
full of one. All felt as if some great calamity had 
happened to the place ; each one seemed to mourn 
in secret; and when the Sabbath-day came, and 
we assembled in the House of God, sadness seemed 
to rest on every countenance... At the close of the 
service, I called on Richard Addy, one of the mem- 
bers, to pray ; and he feelingly alluded to the cir- 
cumstance, saying, * Lord, we are fallen—we are 
greatly ashamed before thee this day—we have no 
words to pray—our hearts are sore, and we weep 
before Thee, for one of our number has fallen into 
sin :” and then he was unable to proceed for weep- 
ing. This circumstance shows that they have a 
tender moral feeling, and view it as a bitter thing 
to sin against the Lord. ae 

The character of their prayers is also matter of 
encouragement. For some time after the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel among them, the prayers of those 
who were desirous of serving God were not so spi- 


pally confined to temporal blessings. This, doubt- 
less, arose from their limited knowledge of God’s 
Word generally, and of their high privileges as 
Christians: for itis impossible to fathom the depth 
of the darkness existing in a. savage’s mind with 
regard to every thing which relates to the soul and 
eternity ; and it is only by great perseverance on 
the part of those who teach, and great attention on 
the part of these who learn, assisted in either case 


removed and light imparted; and even then the 
process is usually very slow. But divine light has 


taught to man by Divine Revelation; and the con- 


tian public will enable them to relieve themselves 
of this awful responsibility ; and although I know 
it must be very painful for the Committee to have 
so many cases brought before them, all of which 
they cannot meet; yet, as it has fallen to my duty, 
I must perform it. There is full employ between 
the Keiskamma and the Fish River for two mission- 
aries of the very best and strongest constitutions ; 
and [ may add, never, I believe, before was there 
such a favourable opportunity for sowing the seed 
of the Gospel among this tribe. 

But surely, we have a right now to look to the 
Government to do something towards furnishing 
these people with the means of instruction; and 
the influence which our missions exerted over the 
chiefs and people, among whom they were during 


Y | the war, should convince the Government that no- 


thing but the influence of the Gospel will perma- 
nently make a nation, such as the Caffres, sunk 
into the lowest depths of ignorance and sin, a peo- 
ple of good principles and worals, and neighbours 
such as honest men can live with in peace. For 
what prevented this tribe rushing into the war to 
the last man? Not for want of opportunity or faci- 
lity—for no people were so favourably situated : not 
the power of the military—for there was none: 
and, on the other hand, there were the hostile 
chiefs, who annoyed them with continued threats 
if they did not join, as well as with taunts of all 
sorts; but especially threatened, as to us, threat- 
ened, as to us, that, as soon as they had completed 
the driving of the English into the sea, they would 
then attend to us, and drive us after them—I ask, 
what was it which prevented all from joining the 
wart The only satisfactory answer to be given to 
the question, is that which the Chief Kama assign- 
ed—MISSIONARY INFLUENCE. 

Mr. Shepstone gives a high character of Hena, 
the brother of Kama :— 

Hena, though not able to read, is a very able and 
useful disputant in the cause of Christianity with 
his countrymen; though this same young man, 
twelve years ago, was a champion in wickedness, 
and spent many hours in a day arguing against the 
truths of Divine Revelation. I cannot forget one 
of his question, as one day put to myself: “ You 
say God is almighty?” ‘ Yes”—* You say the 
devil is, and has been, our great tempter to evil ?” 
** Yes”—“ And that through his temptations we 
fell; and that we are still under his influence?” 
“ Yes”—“ Then why does not God kill the devil, 
and take us out of his hands at once, and thus put 
an end to sin?” 

1 mention this that none may be discouraged ; 
for all this time there was in his mind, as he has 
since acknowledged, a great struggle; and his ob- 
jections arose rather from the hope, than from a 
persuasion, that the Bible was not true. And this 
is the young man who now, according to the best 
of his ability, preaches the doctrine he once endea- 
voured to destroy; nor is he the less eminent as a 
magistrate than as a defender of the truths of 
Christianity. 


‘CHURCH IMPROVEMENT. 


Among the favourable signs exhibited in our 
city—denoting, as it would seem, both physical and 
moral improvement in the quarter concerned, we 
refer with satisfaction to the improvements recently 
made in ‘the “Third Presbyterian Church,” in 
Eutaw street. These improvements are of a com- 
prehensive character. Externally, an entire new 
front has been given to the building, which is ad- 
mitted to be as chaste in architectural design, as it 
is said to be faithful of execution. ‘The change 
here is radical and striking, and will at once attract 
the attention of the passer-by. Internally, the 


march of improvement is also evident. The whole — 


interior of the building has been renovated “ with 
brush and pencil ;” and besides the pulpit drapery 
and decorations, new means and appliances have 
been added for preserving that solemn stillness in 
the ‘‘ House of God,” which should be unbroken, 
save by the voice of the accredited minister. Ina 
word, the improvements lately made in this build- 
ing, both outward and interior, and but now com- 
pleted, are very striking, even to the casual ob- 
server ; and while they afford, in themselves, some 
evidence of the zeal and efficiency of the pastor, 
(Rev. G. W. Musgrave) they also tend to show the 

perous condition of the church, and the “com- 


sequence is delightfully geen .in the spirituality 
their petitions to the throne of grave, aiid the re 


pros 
fortable cifcumstances” of the revation.— 
Baltimore Patriot. Congregation; 


45; 


| read a little in it, and then laid it down. 


jured. So he resolved to come and beg one for 


From the Missionary Herald. | 
SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 
JOURNAL OF MR, WHITING AT JERUSALEM. 
| Jews— Visits from Beit Jalah— Beit Sahour. 


January 21, 1837. In my walks this week I 
have found some few Greek and Armenian pilgrims 
disposed to purchase books. Also I have given 
away two Arabic Bibles and a number of smaller 
Arabic books. 


26. Disposed of a number of Greek books. I 
sold algo to a Jew a copy of the Prophets in He- 
brew. He took upa Hebrew New 
vised him to read more, and to buy the book, that 
he might at least know what it contains, I spoke 
of the unreasonableness of the Jews in cherishing 
such a hatred of Chriat, when he had given such 
astonishing proofs of love to them as a nation, and 
when they know not what his life and his religion 
were, After conversing some time, he asked me 
to give him the book, which I did, begging him to 
read it. : 

27. Made a visit to Beit Jalah, chiefly for the 
purpose of conferring again with the principal men 
about establishing a school in the village. I had 
much conversation with priest E. and some others 
on the subject. They still earnestly wish to have 
a school commenced; and priest E. says he will 
teach it himself. The question was, whether it 
would do to begin without the consent of the con- 
vent at Jerusalem. It was at last agreed that -I 
should speak with the shekh of the village who is 
now in Jerusalem, and if he favours the undertak- 
ing, the priest says he will begin. “If,” said he, 
‘- they find fault with me, or accuse or threaten me, 
I will run the risk of being punished for the crime 
of teaching the children of my flock to read the 
holy Scriptures.” I was glad to hear him declare 
such a resolution, and assured him that_if he should 
ever be brought before the magistrates for such an 
offence, (which, however, I did not believe was 
probable) what little influence I should 
be exerted in his defence. , And let us have the 
question settled, I said, whether it be a crime un- 
der this government, and in these days of light, 
for a Christian priest to teach the children of his 
own parishioners, at their own earnest request, to 
read the Christian Scriptures. After this conver- 
sation I distributed a few psalters and tracts, and 
then rode down a few miles eastward, to the village 
of Beit Sahour. This I take to be the ancient 
Beth Sur. I called on the priest of the village, a 
venerable man of sixty or sevénty, who received 
me in a very hospitable manner, though an entire 
stranger in the village. I conversed with him, 
and several men of the village on the subject of a 
school for their children. They pleaded poverty 
ignorance, and oppression, by way of excuse.— 

here were only two men in the village, they 
said, who were competent to teach, besides the 
priest, one of whom was the shekh of the village, 
and the other a camel driver, who could not leave 
his business. About a dozen men and some women 
came in, with whom I had some interesting reli- 
gious conversation. Some of them appeared to be’ 
inen of good sense, and they listened attentively to 
what was said. The Lord bless his word to the 
benefit of their souls. The old priest requested a | 
New Testament, which I gladly gave him, and a 
copy of the Dairyman’s Daughter. 


Feb. 22. Tannoos Kerem, of Safed,’called to see: 
us. ‘This poor man is one of the sufferers by the 
earthquake. His house fell, and his wife and three 
children perished beneath its ruins. We had 
heard of his affliction and were now glad to see 
him and endeavour to comfort him. He is an in- 
telligent, serious man, and perhaps truly pious.— 
He has long wished to be employed in some way 
to aid in the great work of the Gospel, and now he 
is more than ever desirous of it. I hope we may 
find some useful employment for him. 


March 6. Several persons from Beit Jalah called 
to day, to beg for Scriptures. I had some serious 
conversation with them, and gave to one of the 
men a Bible, to his son a New Testament, and to 
each of them a copy of the Dairyman’s Daughter. 
As usual they loaded me with blessings, repeating 
over and over again such expressions as these.— 
‘* May God bless you and prolong your life, may 
God sanctify your spirit and give you the king- 
dom of heaven!” if inquired of them respecting 
the books which we had distributed in their village, 
whether the people read them or not. They as- 
sure me that they are much read. ‘That they have 
been read by some at least, [ am sure. One of 
these men to-day repeated the substance of several 
interesting portions of the Old ‘Testament aistory, 
which he says he has lately read for the first time in 
his life, having borrowed a Bible which I had given 
to one of his neighbours. The neighbour was un- 
willing to lend it any more, lest it should be in- 


himself. Ele appeared to regard the present as a 
rich treasure. 


Conversation with a Moslem—Demetrius— Bishop 
of Aleppo. 

8. A long visit from our Moslem friend K., 
whom we have frequently meutioned in our letters. 
in the course of the conversation he suggested 
some thoughts by way of encouragement to me, 
which were nota little surprising, coming from 
such a source. “ You know,” said he, * how Jesus 
and his disciples were persecuted and their doc- 
trines rejected at first by almost all the people; 
and how afterwards they gained influence and 
prospered, and the Gospel triumphed every where. 
So you, though now hated and despised, yet have 
no need to be discouraged. Have patience, and 
after a long while people will be convinced that 
the truth is with you. And if you do not in your 
day see much success, those that come after you 
will. This is not the work of aday. It requires 
a long time to effect any important change in 
men’s opinion and conduct.” This man is himself 
in an interesting state of mind. He reads the 
Bible much. He assures me that he has read the 
New Testament many times through, and his fre- 

uent references to passages in the Old and New 
‘Testament show that he has read both with some 
attention. Oh that the truth may enter into his 
mind and heart! 


April 29. Demetrius, the enterprising Greek 
whu teaches the Greek bishop’s school in Beyroot, 
who on my return from B. accompanied me for the 
purpose of visiting Jerusalem, has had much inter- 
course with the monks of the convent, as well as 
with the Greek pilgrims; and has taken great in- 
terest in endeavouring to draw their attention to 
things of more importance than mere pilgrimages 
—the importance of having the Gospel faithfully 
preached, and the Scriptures expounded to the 
people—of having candidates for the sacred office, 
(of whom there are many in the convent) properly 
instructed—and of having suitable schools estab- 
lished for the education of children. But he has 
been exceedingly pained by the apathy of almost 
every body on these subjects. One interesting man 
he has found and introduced to me, the Greek bishop 
of Aleppo, who is néw here on a visit. This man 
is much' enlightened, and he loves the light. He 
is a man of much good sense and seriousness. I 
was charmed with the judicions, spiritual charac- 
ter of his conversation. He appears to have at 
heart the spiritual good of his people and _ nation, 
and to be grieved by their late opposition to our 
missionaries. Jie bought a considerable quantity 
of school-books and Scriptures, and says that on re- 
turning to his flock he shall himself open and teach 
a stvall school of Jads. We have had much inter- 
esting conversation with this man, and have been 
delighted and encouraged to tind a bishop possessing 
so much good sensé, and so much scriousness and 
zeal for the cause of truth and piety. - _ 

_ July 30. Fifteen persons were present at the 
Arabic service.. In the evening I had a long visit 
from .a papist, and much interesting conversation 
with him. A few days ago he. begged a. Bible, 
and now he had many questions to ask on what he 


‘emotions with which the 


Preaching in Arubic—Remarkable Strictness in 


Sept. 24. Sabbath. About twenty persons at- 
tended the Arabic service. Hitherto I have not at 
these meetings. with the Arabs, preached formal 
sermons. The exercises have been reading the 
Scriptures, with brief expository and practical re- 
marks, and prayer. Last week notice was given 
to the con tion that on the ensuing Lord’s day 
they might expect ee Accordingly after 
the usual reading of the Scriptures and prayer, I 
preached a short discourse from John v. Most 
of my little audience listened with very pleasing 
attention, while I attempted to show why and how 
the Scriptures should be searched. This begin- 
ning is favourable, both as to numbers, and as to 
the respectful attention given to the preaching of 
the word. 

25. Jacob, a sedate young man from Beit Jalah, made 
mea visit, Wehad a long conversation, in the course: 
of which someting was said of the Christians of 
Kerek, with whom he is acquainted. . He remarked 
that they are more pious than those of Beit Jalah. 
In proof of which he said he saw a woman of Ke- 
rek during Lent, make use of a quill in inflating 
the skins in which butter was made; so careful 
was she not to touch with her lips the neck of the 

skin which had contained butter. Another in- 
stance—a man who had lately received the sacra- 
ment, wounded ‘himself in the arm; and lest some 
of the blood of the Lord should be lost, he placed* 
his mouth upon the wound, and piously swallowed 
every drop of the blood that flowed from it. 

26. A visit from several men of Beit Jalah.— 
They came to call upon us and other friends on 
occasion of the feast of the cross—one of the great. 
festivals of the Greeks. 

27. Priest Aawood, from Zebel-loun, a village 
near Jeween, called to see us, and to obtain 
We gave him a Bible, a New Testament, and a 
few psalters, and sent a few books by him to others. 

Oct.1. Sabbath. About twenty-five persons wera 
present at the Arabic service, including several, 
boys. The congregation was for the most part. 
very attentive. 

8. Alaca Walda Selasse, one of the Abysinnidns’ 
‘who has been two or three years in this country,’ 
made me a long visit. We had much interesting. 
conversation. He appears truly to understand a 
love the Gospel. He is mentioned by Mr. Gobat, 
as being in 1833 an earnest and interesting in- 
quire: after the truth. He speaks of Mr. G. with: 


that his eyes have been opened. 


THE FAMILY. 


If there are any joys on earth, which harmonize 
with those of heavén, they are the joys of a Chris- 
tian family. When the snow flakes fall fast in the 
wintry evening, and the moaning wirds struggle 
at the windows, what is so delightful as to see the 
happy little ones sporting around a blazing fire. 
Look at that little creature in her night dress, 
frolicking and laughing, as though she never had 
known, and never would know a care. Now she 
rolls upon the carpet, and now she climbs the 
chair, and now she pursues her older sister around 
the room, while her little heart is overflowing full 
of happiness. Who does not covet the pleasurable 
parents look upon this’ 
lovely scene. < 

But let us look at this man who makes his home 
but a boarding house, where he may eat and sleep. 
His wife is merely his house keeper. His children 
are necessary evils, to be kept out of the way as’ 
much as possible. ‘T’o day he is at the bowlin 
alley. ‘To-morrow he is at the billiard room. A 
the next day he is till midnight at the whist party, 
He is a jovial companion, an greets his associates 
with an air of careless mirth, as though he never 
knew a sorrow. But in truth, he is a poor pitiable 
victim of egy: places and depression. His jokes 
are forced., His smile is unnatural. It is even by 
constraint that he retains the semblance of good 
nature. See him at home—how petulant and 
irascible! The least annoyance to his mind like 
the spark to the powder. Hischildren, while they 
flee from his frown, imbibe his spirit. See him as 
he rises in the morning, gloomy and cross. The 
poor creature hard] eh the meaning of the 
word enjoyment. This is a man of pleasure! He 
will not obey God’s law because it will disturb his’ 
happiness! Wretched man! He isthe victim of 
his own sins. He isserving satan here, and satan 
rewards him as he does all his disciples, with the 
painfully forced semblance of joy, but with an 
harrassed spirit, and prospective destruction. 

Lord Chesterfield was such a man. He spent 
his whole life in the vain pursuit of pleasure, and 
yet happiness continually eluded his search. Listen 
to his candid confession. “I have seen the round 
of business and pleasure, and have done with all. 
I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, and 
consequently know their futility, and do not regret 
their loss. [ appraise them at their reg] value 
which, in truth is very low; whereas those,. who 
have not experienced, always overrate them. They 
only see the Bey outside, and are dazzled with the 

lare. But Ihave been behind the scepes. When 

reflect upon what I have seen, what | have heard, 
and what | have done, I cannot persuade myself 
that all the frivolous bustle of the world had any 
reality. Shall I tell you that I bear this melancholy 
situation with the meritorious resignation and con- 
sistency which most men boast? No sir! I reall 
cannot help it. I bear it, because I must bear it 
whether I will or no. I think of nothing but kill- 
ing time the best way I can.” What a comment 
is this confession upon what is generally called 
worldly pleasure. . | 

The dying scene of such a man is a fearful c 
mentary upon his misspent life. He lies upon hig 
dying bed, annoying all around him by bis irrita- 
bility. The retrospect of the past affords him no 
pleasure, and the future is filled with fearful fore- 
bodings. And there he lies brooding in sullen si- 
lence upon the present pains, with no consolation 
in respect to the future. He-dies and is forgotten. 
But oh! this is not the end of his history. Judgment 
is before him, and eternal retribution succeeds. 
The imagination shrinks from following him inté 
those regions.— Abbot’s Path of Peace.” 


- 


THE RESTING PLACE, 


So man lieth down, and riseth not, till the hea- 
vens be no more; they shall not wake, nor be rais- 
ed out of their sleep. 3 

However dark and disconsolate the path of life 
may seem to any man, there is an hour of dee 
and quiet repose at hand when the body shall sin 
in dreamless slumber. Let not the imagination’be 
startled, if this resting-place, instead of the bed of 
down, shall be the bed of gravel or the rocky pave- 
ment of the tomb. No matter "oe the poor re- 
mains of wearied man may lie, the repose is deep 
and undisturbed—the tears are dried up in their 
fountain—tlie aching héad is at rest and the stormy 
waves of earthly tribulation rol! unheeded over the 
place of graves. Let armies engage in fearful 
conflicts over the very bosorn of pale nations of the 
dead ; not one of the sleepers shall hear the spirit- 
stirring trump, or respond to the rending shouts of 
victory. 

How quietly these countless millions slumber in 
the arms of their mother earth. The voice of 
thunder shal] uot awake them, the loud cry of the 
elements—the wind—the waves, nor even the 
giant tread of the earthquake, shall be able to cause 
any inquietude in the chambers of death. They 
shall rest securely tlirough ages; empires shall 
rise and pass away; the last great battle shall be 
fought, and then a silver voice at first but just 
heard, shall rise te tempest tone, and penetrate the 
voiceless grave. For the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall hear his voice. | o 


P 


Let Diotrephes say, it is good for me tohave the 
re-eminence. Let Judas say, it is good for me to 
bean the bag. Let Demas say, it is good for mé to 
embrace the present world.—Bat do thou, O ‘my 


had read in it. — 


soul, say with David, it is good for meite'draw 
near to God. 


great affection and respect, and ascribes it to him. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1899... G.-Winchester, of-Natchez. 

Oakland College, at the revent commencement 
which this discourse was delivered, in 
paratively new, but rising institution. in Missiesip- | 
pi...‘Fhe author of the diecourse is already knowo | 
r readers for his very able advocacy of the - 


S YFER N 


Mr. MeEwen:was at Calcutts‘on his return common place‘discourses on similar themes, We 
{give our readers the opportunity of forming some 
judgment of the discourse bythe following ex- 


eause.of truth ia our Chuseh, during’ period in 
the controversy. when the cause. of orthodoxy. was 
least popular. Sincw his settlement in Natchez, 
‘we are happy to learn that he hee abundantly 


a 


nessing: the fruits of his occasional labours through 
the ‘press. The present discourse is well con- 
ceived, and is ably executed, and jt has about it a 
freshness aod originality which distinguish it from 


To THe Board of 


gtatefully received at the Mission Rooms, No. 
_ 247 Broadway, New York, or at Mr. Solomon 
Aljen’s, No. 117 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. _ 


-Srirrerios.— We recommend to the notice of 
the reader, the article from the pen of the Perma- 
nent Clerk of the Assembly, not only for the clear- 
ness ofits statistical facts, but for the new light in 
which the argument is prosecuted. Although the 
piece has-been prepared for some-time, the neces- 
sity of its publication hasnot been superseded. 
It will exhibit in a: strong light, we think, the pre- 
‘poaterousness of the claim set up by a meagre mi- 
nority, in which they arrogate to themselves the 
name and funds (we say nothing of the doctrines) 


of the Presbyterian Church. cannot imagine |' 


that a. jury ora bench of Judges can ever deter- | 
tmine,-with such facts before them, that a minority 
is’ to be. recognized as the Church, especially 
when it can. be proved, that that minority has 
been uniformly inimical to the institutions and the 
standards of the Church. 


Jerrerson Cotretce-—The whole number of 
- gtudents in this college is two hundred and three. 
Prayer in Arriicrion.—There is deep mean- 
ing in that-ecriptural direction, any among 
you. afflicted t ‘let him pray.” Other remedies 
have: been proposed, but they have all proved 
their insufficiency. The sympathy and kindness 
of friends, or the diversion of the mind by worldly | 
amusement,-may in-some cases answer to render 
the sense of affliction less oppressive ; but there is 
a multitade of cases which no earthly remedy can 
reach, and in all cases such remedies are tempo- 
rary and inadequate. God, on the contrary, is a 
safe and unfailing resort. His compassion inter- 
ests him in the distresses of man, and his power 
can furnish the most suitable remedies; he first 
pitiee ‘and’ then relieves. There are many con- | 
siderations which.suggest the propriety of an im- 
mediate application to God in such cases. A fflic- 
tions are sent by him for the purpose of awakening 
in'us a sense of our dependence on him, and hence, 
until we, feeling our dependence, come to him as 
humble suppliants, it is not likely that’ we shall 
obtain relief. We must feel the discipline, until 
we learn the Jesson it is designed to teach. We 
are encouraged, moreover, to approach him, by the 
assurance that he afflicts us not willingly; that 
his tender mercies are over all his works, and that 


“At the Reformat rion, when ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny received mortal blow; when the Bible-was 


the people. in their vernacular tongue, the exiled 
sisters were recalled from banishment, and they 
returned to bless the world once more. They 
were inseparable, both in adversity and prosperity. 
As the pure light of the gospel spread from country 
to country, the genius of liberty was its constant 
attendant, and was enjoyed to an extent unknown 
before. . The rights of conscience, more precious 
than all others, were maintained with zeal and ir- 
represaible ardour. The form of despotism which 


{had hitherto every where prevailed, took its type 


from the papal domination; hence many of the se- 
tion, were carried on, for the rights of conscience. 
The Church. was so mixed up with the State, and 
the tyrants.of both so oppressive to the people, that 
religious liberty became identified with political 
rights. “And the experience of the world, under 
all circumstances, teaches us that they must stand 

-. “Im proportion as the Bible was circulated, 
known, and read, the cause of human rights gained 
constant ground, and the spirit of iberty rose. with 
strength, and advanced with a firm and steady 
step. Give the Bible to a people, and we defy you 
to make them the willing slaves of a tyrant. With- 
hold it from them, and they will bow their necks to 
the foot of the oppressor. The light which ema- 


zling to=be endured, without pain, by the eensitive 
eyes of the despot. Like the ow! that seeks its 
prey in the dark, and the mole which undermines 
the foundations of others, he loves darkness rather 
than light, because his deeds are evil. Hence it 
has ever been the policy of the rankest tyranny, 
though baptized with the christian name, to with- 
hold the scriptures from the mass of the people. 
“Jt is a well known fact, that the most deter- 
mined and effective opposition to the attempts of 
James I, of England, to extend the arm of power 
beyond the limits of the English constitution, was 
made by the pious of the Realm. Their resistance 
curbed his inordinate lust for arbitrary power, and 
brought upon their own heads the vengeance of 
the rt. And who were the allies and abettors 
of this overbearing monarch? Although he had 
defended the doctrines of the Reformation against 
the. errorists of his day, yet when he found that it 
was their Sete to favour his pretensions, he made 
it his, to further their designs. Those whose creed 
proscribed the reading of the Bible, he found to be 
the fit instruments wherewith to accomplish his des- 
tic ends. They became the willing tools of the 
ing, in his attempt to crush out from the hearts 
of the. pious, that indomitable spirit of liberty, 
which the gospel of Christ had breathed into them. 
“To effect this, he was induced through the 
agency of papal emissaries and patrons, to set 
bounds to the extent of pulpit instruction. The 
pulpit and the press were teeming with the pure 
doctrines of the Bible, as the writings of that age 
abundantly show. This light sir, i put out, be- 
fore the work of darkness could be successtully 
prosecuted. And the haughty monarch, Uzzahlike, 
dared to touch, with unhallowed hands, the ark of 
God. Charles l., the successor, both in power and 
spirit, to his father, attempted to finish what James 
I, had begun. Proscription, as to the compass of 
pulpit instruction, and the issues of the press, wus 
renewed. As a co-worker in the ignoble cause, 


he would*rather promote our happiness, when he | he put into the see of Canterbury, a man after his 


‘ean do it. consistently with his perfections, than 
permit us to suffer. We have a confidence, too, 
that what ever can be effected by infinite power 
and mercy combined, can be accomplished by him, 
‘The promise of God is likewise pledged to afford 
the requisite relief, when it is humbly and fervent- 
ly soughts;—he healeth all our diseases and re- 
deemeth our life from destruction. A trial of 
prayer in the hour of affliction will convince the 
most sceptical that itis the best adapted means of 
obtaining relief. The burden is removed just in 
proportign as the heart rises towards its Creator 
and. Redeemer. The very exercise of prayer affords 
a very sensible alleviation. There is no fact more 
familiar to the people of God than this, and hence 
they know it. to be idle to make application in any 
other place. It is well, however, that we should 
know how to pray in such circumstances. It is 
only to prayer of the right kind that the promise is 


made, and not to such as is selfish, which under- | TSpo 


takes to dictate, or which is mingled with mur- 
murs, ‘The afflicted man must be sensible that 
God has done him no wrong in the chastisements 
which he has sent; he must acknowledge the en- 
tire equity of the Divine proceedings, and he must 
homble himeelf under the hand that holds the rod. 
With such feelings he may approach and pray 
with all due submission, either that God would 
entirely remove the affliction, or that he would en- 
able him to endure it with unmurmuring patience; 
arid in either case, that he would so sanctify it as 
to make it answer the design for which it was 
sent. If God should remove the cause of suffer- 
ing, the relief would be immediate, and if he should 
inipart strength to bear it, the relief would be al- 
mostequally great. The particular mode should be, 
and must be left entirely to him who knoweth best 
what. would be good for us. . Whatever may be 
the peculiar form of suffering, whether mental or 
bodily, it is equally within the reach and under 
the control of this remedy. Suppose it consists 
in privation ;—our means of subsistence have been 
taken away, or our dearest friends have been sum- 
moned by death; surely God who possesses the 
resources of the wmiverse in hie hands, can‘easily 
supply the want*thus created. Or suppose the 
most painful diseases have fastened upon our 
frames; the great Physician has the power to 
heal, or he can mitigate and’ soothe. Whether 
trouble springs from worldly or spiritual causes ; 
whether it assails the heart or agonizes the body, 
one word from the Almighty can still the raging 
storm. The experience of saints in all time past 
ia this, “God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help'in trouble.” Let the people of God 
never forget this, and let sinners be persuaded to 
try the experiment. It is not merely we who as- 
sure them, but the Lord himeelf, that they will not 
be disappointed. . If, however, men will harden 
their neck ; if they will brave the Almighty, they 
will. not only find it futile to rash on the bosses of 
Jehovah’s-buckler, but destructive. that af- 
fliote them, ndw' with temporary pains, can make 
_ suffer throughouteternity, under the infliction 


own heart. Popular indignation, like the dammed 
stream, had been rising and swelling, and now it 
broke through the barriers which had hitherto re- 
strained it. An injured and indignant people rose 
in their majesty and strength, and revenged their 
wrongs, by the death of their oppressors. The 
King and the Arch Bishop, both shared the same 
fate. And England now stands indebted, fur all 
liberty she enjoys, to the influence of the Bi- 
e. 

“ The name of Puritan, which had been given 
by the Court party, asa term of reproach, to the 
advocates of religion and liberty, carries with it an 
argument in support of the leading proposition in 
this discourse. ‘The Puritans were so called 

cause they were in fact more pure in doctrine and 
life, than those whoreviled them. Yet these Puri- 


ing class, were the defenders, and, indeed, the de- 
pository of nearly all the liberty then in the world. 
They held it in sacred trust, and even unto death, 
tefused to betray it. But, for whom did they hold 
it in trust? Let the rock of Plymouth echo the 
nse. Rather than abandon the principles 
which they had espoused, they suffered a voluntary 
exile, that in the wilds of America, they might en- 
joy the rights of conscience. In this congenial 
soil they planted the tree of liberty, which, though 
then as a grain of mustard seed, has since, under 
the fostering influence of the religious principles 


size, affording a shelter from the storms of perse- 
cution and oppression. Our civil institutions were 
founded in the prayers of the righteous, and erect- 
ed upon the basis of religion and knowledge. If 
these be banished from our system, it is undermin- 
ed and will fall; and though beautiful to the eye, 
it will become ‘the baseless fabric of a vision.’ 


“Ours is a new dispensation in the history of po- 
litical Government. We are supposed to be no 
longer in our minority, and subject to tutors and 
guardians, but have arrived to years of discretion 
and self-government. ‘The very nature of our ci- 
vil polity is now an appeal to principle, not to ar- 
bitrary force. This is the main spring of our poli- 
tical machinery, and if it be weakened or destroyed, 
it will become useless and insufficient. 


‘Our form of Government requires, on its own 
account, a greater degree of religious principle in 
the mass of the people, than any other. And when 
we speak of religicus principle, we mean the 
influence of the Datisen religion, as taught in 
the Bible. This being the case we are at no loss 
to account for the destruction of the far famed re- 
publics of ancient Greece and Rome. Liberty is 
sweet, and it is the natural desire of all men. 
And when Greece and Rome determined to be 
free, and adopted the republican polity, they only 
did what all men of equal intelligence would do 
if they had the opportunity. For even men of no 
religious principle have been the noble champions 
of shelty, because it is the innate desire of all men. 
But religion and knowledge are the only securi- 
ties we.can have for the permanency of liberty. 
Without these, men are willing to sacrifice the 
rights of others at the shrine of ambition and per- 
sonal interest. Hence the ancient Republics soon 
discovered that the form of government which 
they adopted, required an increased 
what was called public: virtue, or. morality, to 
sustain it: To effect this, all the powers of the 
moralist and the philosopher were called in requi- 
sition, to restrain the passions of men, and bring 
them to that state of mora} perfection which wes 
essential to the efficiency. of a Republican Govern- 
ment, - But the aponsrpaned little or nothing in 
this réspect. The evil lies too deep to be reached 
by such means. - rigs Same off the branches but 
streams, but the fountain remained 


‘ 


prospered, and. we are moreover, gratified in. 


brought forth from its prison-house, and restored to 


ct of our success, 


verest contests which took place aftér the reforma-_ 
have long been urg 


~- 


The experiment we are making originated 
more favourable circumstances.. Our system 
aveils itself of the controlling and enlightening 
influence’ of the-Gospel, and thereby avoids the 
rock on which other nations, embarked in the 
same grand enterprise, have split. If this influ- 
ence can be maintained, we are safe, and our ex- 
riment will be crowned. with abundant success, 
t if this influence be destroyed, we may. expect 
not. On this account, it. is both unfair i 
cal to argue from the fite of other Republica, the 

destiny of our own. And those-who draw this in- the United States Gazette. By the author of 

ference, and seem to rejoice in the anticipation of | 
our downfall, ought to know’that we have. within 
our reach, the redeemin 
have saved the ancient | 
‘blessed with it: 
jwe shall fall by an 
or, by improvin 
bless the world, 


which would | 
epublics, had they been 
But it remains to be seen. whether 
eglect of the only means ofsafety, | 
our opportunities, continue to 
being both an asylum for the op- 
pressed, and a source of wholesome influence upon 
other nations. Our success in self-government, 
and the prosperity and happiness which attend our 
civil institutions, have already had a very decided 
influence over other governments. The unbeliev- 
becoming convinced, and the doubting are 
becoming confirmed, as to the wisdom and practi- 
cability of our system. We areas a city set upon 
a hill. The eyes of all other lands are fastened 
upon us. The aspirants for liberty are waiting in 
anxious suspense for the result of our experiment, 
and the hopes of despots are withering before the | 
Let us be true to our in- | 
terests, and wise in maintaining them. The pre- 
servative means we suggest are not novel.” They 
upon the public mind.— | 
Neither are other nations blind to their importance 
even to governments less dependent on them than 
Transatlantic writers sre alarmed at the 
spread of infidelity and. the principles of sedition, 
and they foresee in the triumph of such principles, 
the destruction of all the Jiberty, and all the secu- 
rity for property, reputation, and life, which they 


cellent management. 


nates from the sacred page, is too bright and daz- |/¥/y- 


Western THeonocicaL Seminary.—This Se- 
minary is flourishing and is at present under ex- 
The number of students 
at present pursuing their theological course is 
Rev. David Elliott, D.D. is Professor of 
Didactic and: Polemic Theology; Rev. John W. 
Nevin, Professor of Oriental Literature and Bibli- 
cal Criticism ; and Rev. Alan D. Campbell, In- 
structer in Church Government and Discipline. 


Former Days.—The fcllowing Proclamation, 
which we copy from a New Jersey paper, shows 
the veneration with which the Sabbath was re- 
garded by a public officer in high station in former 
How many Governors have we at present 
who would be willing to adopt the explicit lan- 
guage of Governor Livingston, on subjects of such 
high Christian morality? 


tans, proverbially a Bible-reading and a Bible-lov- 


sand seven hundr 


they brought with them, grown to a commanding | — 


The Proclamation is 


“ By his Excellency William Livingston, Esq., 

jovernor, Captuin-General, and Commander 
in Chief, in and over the State of New-Jersey, 
and the Territories thereunto belonging, Chan- 
cellor and Ordinary in the same. 


PROCLAMATION. 


*“ Whereas, from the numerous interpositions of 
Divine Providence, in preserving us from the in- 
tolerable bondage meditated against us by a pow- 
erful and sanguinary enemy, and in establishing 
independence, it was reasonable to, 
expect, on so glorious an issue of a hazardous wat, 
a suitable return of gratitude to the. supreme and 
bountiful author of all our mercies, especially in 
the strict observance of the Christian Sabbath, a 
day peculiarly appropriated, both by divine and 
human law, to the social worship of God, for our 
public acknowledgment of his supreme perfection, 
our necessary dependence upon him, and infinite 
obligations to him; and admirably calculated to 
cherish and promote a general veneration of the 
Deity, which is one of the principal supports of go- 
vernment, and of the external peace and order of 


“‘ And whereas, instead of such grateful return to 
the eternal and inexhaustible source of benignity, 
and a sacred reverence-for his holy name and or- 
dinances, it is highly to be deplored, that vice and 
insmorality, dissipation and dissoluteness of man- 
ners generally abound ; and that in particular the 
profanation of the Lord’s day, and the horrid prac- 
tice of profane cursing and swearing, are become 
epidemical and fashionable enormities, and conse- 
quently demand the attention of all those who 
either have any regard for religion, or the prosper- 
ity of their country, which is intimatcly connected 


«IT have therefore thought fit, by and with the ad- 
vice of the honourable the Privy Council, to issue 
this proclamation, hereby earnestly recommending 
it to the magistrates of thie State, vigorously to en- 
force the execution of the laws against immorality, 
and especially against the two most prevalent and 
detestable vices above mentioned. 

‘‘Given under my hand and seal at arms, at 
- Elizabeth-Town, the second day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
ed and eighty-three. 
WIL. LIVINGSTON. 
“ By his Excellency’s command, , 
Bowes Regn, Secretary. 
SAVE THE PEOPLE.” 


Common Scuoots.—We understand that Pro- 
fessor McGuffy, of Cincinnati, and Samuel Lewis, 
Esq., Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
Ohio, are delivering public lectures in various 
parts of that State, on the importance of the Com- 
mon School system of education. They are said 
to be successful in awakening the attention of the 
community to this momentous subject. 


Battimore Literary Retigious Maéa- 
zink.—Contents of the September Number,— 
1. Statistics of Crime and Punishment; 2. ‘The 
Institution of Celibacy in the Papal Church; 3. 
Memoirs to serve as a History of the semi-Pela- 
gian controversy in the Presbyterian Church, No. 
Ill; 4. Representative Character of Adam; 5. 
General Councils after the Seventh Century. 


amount of 
hibited. Many of the 
famished provinces to places where food was to be 
found, died on the road. The Calcutta accounts 
to April 10th, say that the poor children were seen 
crawling around the doors of the granari 
up grains of rice. 


- Famine.—On God we are dependent for our 
daily bread; if he withholds his hand we pine 
The following picture of famine 
in India is truly deplorable, and it is rendered even 
more so by the consideration that the perishing 
multitudes know oot the true God to whom they 
might confidently appeal in the hour of their extre- 


ril last tens of {thousands of the impover- 
ished inhabitants in the upper provinces of Bengal 
were reduced to utter starvation, of which there 
were 149,000 at Agra alone fed on public bounty. 
The rivers Jumna and Ganges, as we had alr 
heard, were choked up with dead bodies, and the 
air poisoned with the effluvia. At Cawnpore, 
Muttra, Gualior, and Delhi, the same scenes are ex- 
wretches coming from 


es pickin; 


That the roads were lined wit 

prey to the vulture and Jackall.— 
The smaller streams actually obstructed by the] 
dead bodies thrown there by those em- 
ved to clear the highways. The worst of it is 
must elapse befure the rainy season 


system adequate to the exi- 
iblica.were.a failure in the acience of Govern- 


of 


‘Phe name of McCrie, the author of the inter- 
esting biography of Johan Koox, must be favourably 
known to our readers. ‘The present work bears 
the marks of his masculine miod. It is nota 


critical, but practical exposition of an interesting | 
portion of Scripture and ie well adapted to general | 
readers. The style of Lecturing, of which the: 
book furnishes good specimens, is admirably ' 
adapted to instraction, and should be heard from 


all our pulpits. 


‘two years and a half in the Navy.” Boston, 

_ Charles C. Little and James Brown, 1838, 12mo. 

pp. - 

Mr. Wines is a popular writer, and although 
a trip to Boston might be regarded as no very 
fruitful theme, the author has: managed to inter- 
weave in his subject a great deal of amusing and 
instructive matter. It is very possible to travel 
over a very large extent of country and find no re- 
ward for the toils of the journey; but Mr. Wines 
has furnished an example of how much informa- 
tion may be picked up by an intelligent observer 
in.an every day trip. We shall give a specimen 
of the work in our next number. | 
An address, delivered before the Peithessophian and 

Philoclean Svcieties of Rutgers College. By 

Wm. Wirt. New Brunswick, John Terhune, 

1838, 18mo. pp. 81. Sold by Thomas Cow- 

perthwaite & Co. Philadelphia. 

We are much gratified to possess this address 
ina neat little volume. It is the third edition, 
the two former editions being in pamphlet form. 
As to the address itself it is worthy of all praise, 
as the production of a truly graceful writer, an 
eloquent orator, and above all of a good man.— 
Young \men should read it. We cannot deny. 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting the concluding 
paragraphs. 

‘¢Gentlemen I am about to take my leave of 
you, and, perhaps shal] never see you more. In- 
dulge me, then, a word at parting, without utter- 
ing which I cannot leave you with a tranquil con- 
science. I have endeavoured to show you the 
road to worldly eminence. But I should be false 
to the trust, which I have assumed, of communing 
with you freely, on the subject of your happiness, 


1 if I did not tell yon, farther, that my own humble 


experience, so far as it has gone, accords with 
that of all men in all ages, that there is no world- 
ly eminence, nor any other good that this world 
can bestow, that will not leave you disappointed 
and unsatisfied. Pope has described our condi- 
tion, in a single line, with melancholy trath : 


‘«‘ Man never is, but always to be blessed.” 


‘‘Our happiness is never present, but always 
in prospect. We are, constantly reaching for- 
ward to some object ahead of us, which we flatter 
ourselves will fill 


“ The craving void now aching in the breast.” 


Thus, hope cheats us on, from point to point, and, 
at the close of a long life, however successful it 
may have been, we find that we have been 
chasing meteors which have dissolved at the touch, 
We have, it is true, passing amusements, tempo- 
rary gratifications, which satisfy us for the mo- 
ment. This day, for example is one of them. 
The society, the love, the applause of. our friends 
is sweet. The admiration of the world is thril- 
ling. But we soon collapse, and the same fear- 
ful void returns to haunt us. We strive to forget 
it by plunging anew into business. We endea- 
vour to fill our minds with new occupations, 
either serious, or frivolous; We start new me- 
teors, that we may run away from ourselves in 
the chase. We seize them, and they burst, and the 
same fearful phantom of desolation, stands again 
before us. And soit must ever be, until we can 
find some object that can fill an immortal spirit 
with its immensity, and satisfy those vast desires 
with which itis continually burning. Gentlemen, 
all experience confirms the truth of revelation, in 
this, that religion is the only pure and overflowing 
fountain that can quench the thirst of our spirits, and 
give us ease and contentment, even in this world. 
Every thing else Jeaves us feverish, and reetlesss, 
and fretful, irritated with trifles, harassed with a 
thousand real or imaginary evils; vexed with our 
disappointments, and mourning like Alexander, 
even over our victories. 

‘*Lift up your eyes, then, to the Hills from 
whence cometh all our help, and may the Being 
who fills the heavens and the earth with his im- 


mensity, bless you with that peace, which this 


world can neither give, nor take away.” 
Fireside Education. By the author of Peter Par- 


1838, 12mo. pp, 396. 


This is a good book and is filled with various 
information relative to the early culture of the 
mind and heart, and even body too. It is written 
in a pleasing and attractive style and from the 
agreeable manner in which the author’s views are 
illustrated, the reader will find less difficulty than 
in mastering a book of abstract principles. The 
writer goes over a large field and speaks on all 
points like a practical workman. We concur ge- 
nerally in his views although there are some 
points to which we might takeexception. While 
we would carefully inculcate religious charity, we 
should be fearful of doing it on the ground, that 
most differences among religious denominations 


were connected with unessential matters. Should 


a child be taught so to believe, he would be very 
apt to have no creed. We may instance again 
the somewhat disparaging terms in which Col- 
leges are spoken of; this too is dangerous in an 
age, in which there ia not too much love for the 
higher branches of education. ‘I'he author, tosay 
the least, is unguarded in his language on this 
point. We think too he is a little too radical on 
the subject of dietetics; but in despite of such ex- 
ceptions, we have met with much in this volume 
which we admire, and of which we approve. 


PAMPHLETS, 
Extracts from the Second Report of Wm. Crawford 


and Whitworth Russel, Esgs. the Inspectors of 


Prisons for the Home Department, §c. 

. This is an American reprint of a London pam- 
phlet in which we are glad to find that a decided 
preference is given to the Pennsylvania system of 
separate confinement in Penitentiaries. For oar: 
selves we have no doubt, that this mode of treat- 
ing offenders, will finally be adopted in all civi- 
lized countries, | 


Sermon on the preaching of the Gospel at Rome. De-| 


livered at the F street Church, Washington city. 
By the Rev. Jushua Moore. Bae 
The writer taking Paul’s language in Rom 

i. 15, a8 his theme, proceeds to describe the char- 
acter of Paul’s auditors; the subject which he pro- 


minently placed before their attention; and the 


ley’s Tales. Philadelphia, Herman Hooker, 


* 


he executes in a style at once plain and pointed, 
He speaks boldly of the vices of our capital bot. 
acknowledges its great superiority in possessing a 


population not wholly given up to idolatry. 


ctely, Fes 
An interesting report of a spirited and very effi- 
cient Society. 


reeding the paper, in w 


ing | ing continued and 
seembDiy to mr. 
being turned to the me 


: _| put the question for the appointment of Dr. Bemen, 
Proceedings of the Mississippi State Colonization So-| 


in violation of the express-provisions of the 
12, sec, 7 


y the. 
propose to the armas every subject of delibera- 


A Lecture on the importance of Female Education ; a proper season, — the deliberations are ended, 


at Natchez. By Rev. S. G. Winchester. 


This isa very appropriate address, in which the 
author very earnestly pleads for a high standard of 
education for females. 


Mr. Editor,—The following article was pre 
red some months ago; but for various reasons, I de- 
layed to offer it for publication. In reading it over 
lately, 1 have supposed that the facts and statistics 
embodied in it, might serve to throw light on the 
subject to: which they relate. The argument or 
comment, must pass for what it is worth. The 
statistics have been very carefully examined, and 
I have no doubt of their accuracy, nor hesitancy to 
vouch for them. It is possible that, the action of 
some few Presbyteries may be opposed’ to the 
course of their commissioners at the a A 
But these cases will be very few, and are as likely to 
be on one side as the other. Yours truly, 

Joun M. Kress. 


For the Presbyterian. 
STATISTICS AND ARGUMENTS. 


An impression has been made, and indeed it has 
been plainly asserted and published, that the seced- 
ing portion of the Assembly were a great majority 
of the whole body ; and that they were organized 
as the. General Assembly in a constitutional and 

“orderly manner... This is an error in both respects. 

In respect to the organization of the Seceding 
Assembly, it ought to be known that that organiza- 
tion took place after, and distinct from, the regular 
and coristitutional organization of the proper Gene- 
ral Assembly ; and that it was effected in the pre- 
sence of that body, which was already convened 
and organized according to the prescriptions and 
under the forms of the constitution, and was_com- 

tent to do any business: was actually engaged 
in the usual preliminary — of its business; 
and, up to the point when the Secession took place, 
included, as a portion of the body, the very persons 
who interrupted the progress of the business before 
the —— by disorderly withdrawing from the As- 
semb 


By a reference to the constitution, it will appear 
that the Assembly was regularly organized, under 
the late Moderator, who is always the legal Mode- 
rator of a succeeding Assembly; not by election 
of the body, but by appointment of the constitution ; 
and he holds the office, not for the purpose of or- 
ganizing it, but as a part of its organization, which 
is so far completed as to be competent to the trans- 
action of business, when, beside the Moderator and 
other officers, fourteen or more commissioners are 
known and recognized to be present, at the ap- 
pointed time. 

By the Form of Government, chap. 12, sec. 3: 
“ Any fourteen or more, of these commissioners, 
one half of whom shal] be ministers, being met on 
the day, and at the place appointed, shall be a 
quorum for the transaction of business.” There 
were more than two hundred present and enrolled. 

According to chap. 12. sec. 7. “ The General As- 
sembly shall meet at least once in every year. On 
the day appointed for that purpose, the Moderator of 
the last Assembly, if present, or, in case of his 
absence, some other minister, sha]l open the meet- 

* ing with a sermon, and preside until a new 
rator be chosen.” The election of a new Moderator 
has sometimes been deferred for several days. Nor 
is a new Moderator ever chosen until the roll has 
been completed as far as practicable. That. done, 
the house is organized, provided fourteen commis- 
sioners be present; and it is then competent to 
transact any business. And the first business is 
usually the election of a new Moderator. But this 
election is neither the organization of the house, 
nor even a new organization, except as it is the 
appointment of a new incumbent of an office already 
filled by the constitution ia a body already orga- 
nized under the constitution. There is nothing said 
in the constitution about the last Moderator pre- 
siding merely for the sake of organizing the As- 
sembly. There is nothing said about organizing, 
in the constitution. The Assembly was organized 
when the first Assembly met under the constitu- 
tion and appointed its officers. And the Assembly 
and its officers continue by succession, the same 
organization, although the men that constitute it, 
in any given period, “continue not by reason of 
death” or otherwise. The body exists, while the 
constitution exists, for “ The General Assembly 
shall meet at least once in every year. The new 
body, when in session, is fully orgenized if four- 
teen or more members be met with the Moderator 
whom the constitution, (and not they,) appointed, 


delivered before the Ladies’ Institute and Lyceum | p 


the whole House, and in opposition to the known 
judgment of the majority in the case? Had the 
House manifested any dissatisfaction with the Mo- 
derator’s decision that Dr. Mason’s motion was out 
of order, or with his decision that an appeal was 
not in order? On the contrary, the House very 
evidently acquiesced with the Moderator, and 
manifested no opposition to the power exereired by 
him under chap. 19 of the Form of Government 
the preservation of order; not the slightest op- 
ition was manifested even to his decision that 
r. Mason could take no Bt for the decision 
contravened no provision of the constitution, and 
the House were entirely competent, either to es- 
tablish any rule upon that subject that seemed ex- 
pedient, or to accept a rule involved in the Mode- 
rator’s decision, or to acquiesce with it; whieh ac- 
quiescence the House gave, and thereby sustained 
the Moderator. It was only Mr. Cleaveland and 
his party,—and they a small minority of the House, 
who were dissatistied; and they, not the Assembiy,. 
made the discovery that the Moderator’s decision: 
was such a refusal todo his duty that it vacated 
his office ; whereas the majority were so obtuse as 
to believe that the constitution which put Dr. Elliott 
into the chair was above any rule of the House, 
and in spite of any decision upon the pertinency of 
that rule* to the case in band —-dehd therefore be- 
lieved that they must submit to- Dr. Elliott as Mo- 
derator, until they had regularly chosep a succes- 
sor tohim. And this submission they exercised 
because the decision of the Moderator happened to 
agree with their own judgment in the case. Be- 
sides, when was it ever heard of, that even anerro- 
neous decision of a Moderator, or an unrighteous 
one, if you please, and that too on a mere point of 
order, was good ground for his being displaced ; 
or, that it anounted to such refusal to do his duty 
as was ee to vacating his office, if it did 
not justify his Segrenetien not to speak of the 
fact that while the majority were satisfied with 
the Moderator, the judgment of the minority is of 
no force against his authority. Dr. Elliott did not 
vacate his seat, for he cuntinued to hold it. And 
the constitution knows nothing of its being vacant, 
as tothe lawful incumbent, except on account of his 
; nor does the conetitution contemplate any 
such a vacation of the chair as results from that de- 
linquency which presented itself to the eyes of Mr. 
Cleaveland and the Seceders, and imposed upon 
the minority the duty and necessity of removing 
the unworthy incumbent. The constitution knows. 
no other mode of putting a Moderator out of the 
chair, except the honourable one of electing a suc- 
cessor by a majority of the body as is avunlle done 
in our ecclesiastica] judicatories at every meeting. 
(See Form of Government, chap, 19, sec. 3.) But 
such an expedient as that of calling Dr. Beman to 
perform Dr, Elliott’s functions is a very “new 
measure.” Moreover had the chair been vacant, 
as the constitution contemplates, and it were in- 
tended to abide by the 2d Rule for the transaction 
of business, then according to the rule and to useage, 
not Dr. Beman, but Dr. Witherspoon, or in 
case of his absence, Dr. Phillips was to be pre- 
ferred in a request to take the chair. But not to 
insist upon this, whoelected Dr. Beman chairman ? 
Dr. Beman was elected on Mr. Cleaveland’s mo- 
tion, by acclamation of Mr. Cleaveland’s party,— 
the minority of the Assembly,—while the majority 
sat perfectly quiet and silent, with the exception 
that the Moderator and several members, as was 
their duty, called to order. The majority never 
voted on the motion at all,—nor could they do so, 
without a breach of order on their part. tit is 
said, “ The majority were silent, and silent votes 
are always counted with the majority of voices, and 
a majority of voices called Dr. Toned to the 
chair” Therefore, &c. Q. E..D. This is amusing 
enough. It might be answered by saying what is 
certainly true, that while this farce of voting was 
going on, soine of the majority were crying “ or- 
der” and so were not only not silent, but it was im- 
possible for them both to cry “order” and to sey 
“aye” for Dr. Beman, at the same time, It may 
also be said, with great truth and justice, that the 
majority when called upon to vote, would naturally 


at the appointed time and place; (see Form of| 00k to the Moderator, in expectation that he 


Government, chap. 12. secs. 
Moderator may continue to be Moderator for a 
week, if the Assembly pleases. For he is to pre- 


and 7.) And that would “give a concise and clear state of the ob- 


ject of the vote,” “ put the question and call the 
votes.” But when this business of Mr. Cleveland 


side until another Moderator be chosen. And until | W488 going on, aj} that the Moderator was heard to 
such choosing, the constitutional incumbent, and | SY Was Order! Order!” And great need there 


no other, is Moderator to all intents and purposes. 
If he be present, no other person can assume his 
functions, without usurpation and tyranny over the 
law and the body together. Nor can he be removed 
trom the office in any other way than, when the 
the body already organized under him and compe- 
tent to this and any other business, regularly 
chooses his successor. And the vote on the ques- 
tion of his successor must be put by himself. (see 
Form of Government, chap. 19, on Moderators.) 
“ The Moderator is to propose to the judicatory 
every subject of deliberation that comes before 
them. He shall, at a proper season, when the de- 
liberations are ended, put the question, and call 
the votes. In all questions, he shall give a con- 
cise and clear state of the object of the vote.” As 
for the Clerk, (whom the secession denominate the 
Clerk of the last Assembly,) he is not necessarily 
displaced ; nor is it usual to displace him; nor is 
he even re-elected, at the opening of a new As- 
sembly. Having been originally chosen to serve 
“ during the pleasure” of the body, he continues in 


office until the body, e. g. the Assembly, i. e. either | 


the particular Assembly which elected him, or a 
succeeding Assembly, elects another Clerk in his 
place. 

Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY was already constituted 
according to law and usage, before either Mr. 
Cleaveland or Dr. Mason had made any motion 
whatsoever.* And it follows therefore that no 
other organization claiming to be the first organi- 
zation was or could be the true and lawful General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. Mr. Cleaveland had recognized 
the Assembly, as it was organized under the late 
Moderator, by presenting his commission, by being 
enrolled by the Clerk, and by ware his seat in the 
body. And he had been recognized, by the enrol- 
ment and proclamation of his name as a member, 
nemine contradicente. It was after this recogni- 
tion of the Assembly and of its competency to do 
business, by both these gentlemen;—and it was 
after Dr. Mason had made his motion for the ad- 
mission of commissioners from the exscinded Sy- 
nods,—(which motion was not voted — by the 
Assembly at all, but was declared to be “out of 
order” for cause ;)—and after Dr. Mason had sat 
down,—(the Assembly acquiescing in the decision 
of the Moderator,)—that Mr. Cleaveland, a member 
of the Assembly, and on behalf uf a minorily of the 


* At the time Dr. Patton offered his motion, besides 
being out of order, it was not yet ascertained who were 
present and had a right to vote. The Moderator could 
permit no body, not even Dr. Patton to make a motion 
till he was recognized as a meinber. See Form of Go- 
vernment, chap. 12, sec. 7. “ No commissioner shall 
have a right to deliberate or vote in the Assembly until 
his name shall have been enrolled by the Clerk, and his 


commission examined und filed among the papers of 


was of “order :” for I may add farther, that it was 
utterly impossible to know what Mr. Cleveland 
was saying ;~the purport of the paper which he was 
reading was gathered from the suspicions, which 
the majority had, of his design, but it was only 
known after the paper had been printed ; whereas, 
so great was the confusion, that not only did Mr. 
Cleaveland, in his haste, omit to reverse the ques- 
tion, so that the majority had no opportunity to vote, 
even if they had been so inclined, but it was im- 
possible for the majority to hear or know what to 
vote, even had they been asked to do so. The 
extempore Moderatur, or Chairman, Mr. Cleave- 
land, may have given, and doubtless did give, a 
very ** concise state of the object of the vote,” bat 
it surely was not a very “clear” one, The mino- 
rity, who were in the secret, no doubt said “ Aye” 
for Dr. Beman, at the prope: point; and certainly 
some of them said so lustily. But the majority, 
who had not been drilled to this sort of business, if 
appealed to, why they were silent, or, cried “ or- 
der,” instead of voting against Dr. Beman, might 
have said with Ahimaaz, “1 saw a great tumult, 
— knew not what it was.” 

oreover, it may be alleged with as ic, 
that the rule silent bang 
counted with the majority of voices, is not a part of 
the congtitution, and was no farther binding on the 
Assembly than the majority chose to make it so. 
But who ever imagined before, that when sixty 
members of a body consisting of two hundred and 
twenty members, take it into their heads to control 
the majority, they may do go in such a mode as that 
under review? ‘ That they may first assume and 
decide in their own breasts that the Moderator is @ 
delinquent’ and the chair is vacant, although the 
constitution and the majority unite to sustain him 
as the Moderator 1—that then, trampling on all the 
rules and forms of business, they nay make motions, 
and put and decide them, in such a style of anar- 
chy, and thus think to change times and laws, by 
the vociferation of a resemblance to parliamentary 
voting; and having collected a here minority of 
suffrages, they may gravely contend that the ma- 
jority is bound by the act of the minority—because 
the majority was too amazed, or indignant, or or- 
derly,t to think of joining in such a mode of “ de- 


* Rule 29th, for the transaction of business. These 
rules are nota part of the constitution, and may be 
altered at the pleasure of any judicatory. | 
+ The majority of the Assembly had been apprized on 
the day previous, by Dr. Nott, of the course intended to 
be pursued by the seceders, and upon due deliberation 
had determined upon their own course, viz. 1o endeavour 
to check the lawless interruption premeditated on the 
part of the seceders, by calling them tw order as lon 
as there was any hope of maintaining order; and 
the minority would — to such calls, then the 
‘majority were to remain quiet until the threatened 


only | alowe, reach seat OF | readiness whichshe manifested'to preach Christ in | Assembly, commencec hick 
io tious ; iscour a aye of relign =the midat olatrogg-and corrupted tity. He 
Posie and the Metropolis of our Republic, all which ‘ 
4 
the appointment of a Moderator or Chairnian, as if 4 

overland letter tions, he shall give a concise and clear state of the 

deat of- Mrs. Morrison, which object of the. vote ; and the vote being taken, shail 
& wae dated. May 4th. The letter mentions that then declare how the question is decided.” . | 
_ What had Mr. Cleaveland to put this ques- | 
‘t | tion? Will it be said that the Moderator had re- 4 
ee | ichliititanitiaaaieaaainicias fused to do his duty, and thereby vacated his office ? 4 
ae | But did the Assembly, or even a majorily of the F 
| And if, as is eertain, they 
eign’ Missions of the Presbyterian Chorch, expect | much wiser than the. majority 
paway. and Any articles of hard- 
méstio eottone, plain or printed ;. shoes of all sizes, 
woollen hose, writing papef,: slates, &c., which | 7 
those frietidly to the object, ‘may see proper to con- | 
' . tribute, for the benefit of this Mission, will be | 
3 | | 
4 now enjoy. 
| 
| 
q 
3 
a | 3 
| 
| 
3 
society. 
a 
3 with it. 

— | 

quenched: their labour was in vain. The gospel of Christ commences. 3 


- Commenced; the Moderator still presiding, and the | 
members being in their 

their daties as if nothing more had hap. 

but some such disorder and confusion 

-¢nterraption produced by the ravings 

of a-crazy-or'drankén man. ave doubt chet 

had the Assembly so chosen; it might 

a 

the riotous character of the transaction would have 

whore ‘apparent. Bat’ the offenders, after 


 terian Church,—done ‘in the - 


rule | by the addition of five aigmbese who hed been re- 
White, ard Magruder, who subee- 

dand sat an hem To this num- 


eppe 


‘Messrs. 


errived at Philadelphia and united with the| 


to be 150. 


therefore, | after secession 


madé ina public assembly by the fainting of a 
male, of 
sed the-disturbance by a resort to the 


‘object of their tamult was gained a 


‘ 


Bae braving the authority of the 


stees of the Seventh éhurch, who anticipating 
such proceeding, ‘lied provided fer the peace- 
sembly: <r Knowing that they were not the Assem- 
bly for building had been granted 
the seceded in form and ‘in fact, and de- 
| ‘the place in very short‘order. 
The. organization-conseq | unc 
‘tion of the-Ganeral’ Assembly, by Mr. Cleaveland, 
dzc, was therefore ‘an organization de novo, of a 
secession from ‘the Assembly and from the Presby- 
presence of the As- 

‘and‘in defiance of itd authority.} By whom, 
many, or even when and for what cause, 


‘and-fact 
part deli 


their secession. -. It was an act on their 


General Aseembly of the 
Presbyterian Chorclin-the United States of Ame- 


body, which, from the moment at which 


it convened and was “ openéd ‘with a sermon” b 

the lawful- Moderator, up to the very point of their 
secession, the seceders In common with al! others 
recognized to be the true General Assembly. 
The Assembly, ‘convening on the day appointed by 
the “preceding « Assembly, “is “another yet the 
same,"-—being a new Assembly in contradistinction 


from the preceding Assembly, the order of 
time-and the persons that'compose it,—and yet be- at that the 


» in euecession, “ The General Assembly” of the 
Book. sustains the same’ relation to its prede- 
cessor that the 20th Congress does to the 19th— 
beth being: The Congress of the United States,— 
‘while. in regard both to‘Congress and the Assem- 
bly, the successor invariably and ‘necessarily suc- 
ceeds to the exact posture, rights, obligations, pri- 
vileges, &c. of its prédecessor; and it is bound to 
recognize these, or to use them, as the case may 
be, until they are formerly altered by its own acts, 
or are declared null, by the es ae Court of the 
gresa, or by any court having jurisdiction under t 
charter of acts of that body, 
as.the case may be. 
_» Eook.then‘at the‘origin of the seceders and their 
relation to. the: General Assembly. They were a 
portion of the body as it. was constitutionally orga- 
nized. Assuming the right-of deciding contrary 
to the vast majority of that body, the certain acts 
of the eae Assembly vitiated the niza- 
tion of 1838, they discard the body; repudiate its 


nization ; trample on all its forms of business ; re- | 


againet the just authority ofthe Moderator ; pre- 
tend to depose him; appoint-a. successor ; and, hav- 
ing tumultuously- effected a sort of organization for 
themselves, they withdraw from the house, leavin 
the. great majority of the body-behind them ;—and, 
after the disturbance has abated, the spectator be- 
holds the body still in session,-continuing as it had 
been organized from the beginning, calmly engaged 
in the. prosecution of its lawful business, presenting 
_all the proper aspects of the General Assembly, and 
differing only in fact and appearance from its con- 
dition:ten minutes before in the circumstance that 
about one fourth of their*number had made a tu- 
mult and-withdrew. from the body: How is it-poe- 
sible, in the-natureof the case, for the seceders to 


_ be. sanctioned by the Constitation of the Presbyte- 


rian Church, in the claim the General As- 
sembly? They are manifestly a secession from 
the body; constituted perhaps as decorously as 
they found practicable under an erroneous impres- 
sion of their rights and duties; and they are now, 
as then, in the undisturbed enjoyment of the ad- 
mitted right to combine with whatever elements, 
to form.or.adopt whatever constitution, and to as- 
sume: whatever. name and relations, they may 
choose, as expedient, preferable, and practicable. 
_ There are.eome other facts which might afford a 
sort of presumptive evidence in regard to the com- 
parative legitimacy of the two bodies claiming to 
each of them, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. Without comparing them, 
in all their business-like aspects, it may be observ- 


- ed, that while the Secession: Assembly is utterly 


by those. who farnish business for the 
body which it pretends to be, and whom it has sum- 
moned in vain.to-account to it;—the Assembly pro- 
per ig recognized and suitors, by the 
Boards of Foreign and Domestic: Missions and of 
Education, by-the Trustees: and - Directors of the 
Theological Seminaries under the care of the As- 


sembly,.and by the Trustees’ of the General As- | 
_ sembly. 


It is constituted by overwhelming majo- 
rities, or by the entire delegation. from 14 out of 
the 19 Synods into which the Church is divided, 
and by portions of the delegations from the other 
5 Synods; and by the. delegation from 70. out of 
the 108 Presbyteries into which the Church is di- 
vided.. It ie in posseasion and control of the officers, 
records, business, funds, name, and absolute succes- 


sion of all the rights and privileges of the General | 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

- But now, in regard to the relative strength of the 
parties, or to the number composing the secession 
from its origin on the 17th of May, umiil the day of 
their dissolution, compared with the number com- 


_ posing the General Assembly, after the secession 


took place,—a few etatistics, which are matter of 
record and unimpeachable evidence, will help us 
to form a better judgment than any surmises, con- 
jectures, calculations, or even than any number 
which, “ it.is believed” are reported, “have made 
application to the committee 

the organization of the Assembly on Thure- 
day, ‘May 17th, .the roll contained names of 
220 commissioners mutually recognized. This of 
course..excluded the 4 Synods, whose commission- 
ers could be. admitted.only. by vote of the body 
which quead hoc had ejected them. From the four 
Synode and the third Presbytery of Philadelphia, 

_ After the Seceders had withdrawn, and on the 
afternoon of Thursday, the- rol] was called, with a 
view of ascertaining who had gone and who re- 
mained. The number answering to their names 
was 152. The. number 
But of the 152 recorded present, two, viz.. Mr. 


Crathers of Chilicothe, and Mr, Rankin of ne-| 


port, afterwards declined to.recognize either body, 
and went home without leave of absence. | Their 


menj, chap. 19; sce. 2. The 


Moderator ehall silence thane who refuse to obey order. | 
He shall prevent. members:.who atlempt. to leave the. 


jadicatory without leave obtained from him.” 
is We:now, ed to organize the Ge. 


aces, and. 


ney of their house by the General Aa- 


to of the manner; Total, — 


ibérately'done; it was in violation of the | 
order, and ‘was unauthorized by any action, of the | 


there were present 58 commissioners, as it afler-. 


abeent was 68. 


Chu setaders were and could ot be, Scott,.who.remained in the Assembly, but 

the General Agssinbly of the Pres Vauren who by their own statements declined to 
the United states of cody te-| acknowledge eitherbody, - 2 
mained; “a8 if convened; Three others, viz. Dr. Hill, and Messre.Jamie- 
according’ to law ‘and before “Mr. leave- |. gon, and Ralph Smith; whowenthome with- 
| ‘prod Wr, Beman, | - out leave of absence, declining toacknow- 

with-| ledgeeither body, - - +. 8 


. Subtracting these from the number recorded ab- 
sent it appears, that of the original roll, there were 
but 58 members who organized the Secession As- 
sembly on Mr:‘Cleaveland’s motion.. To them as 
appears by their *published roll, were afterwards 
-added 5 members, (exclusive of the 58 commission- 
ere from the four Syuodsand the third Presbytery of 
‘Philadelphia,) making in all 63 members, who 
either had :been members of the Assembly, or 


- To the tir members who declined: to athena 


sup- ledge either body, as above, viz. Messrs. Eagleton, 


Scott; Hill; Jamison, and Smith,.we must add 
Messrs. Crothers and Rankin, who were of the 
number that answered to their names and were re- 
corded present,:on the afternoon of the secession, 
but declined to sit with the Assembly. These ge- 
ven form a class by themselves, whom we may de- 
nominate doubtful-or neutrals. 
A-recapitulation of the foregoing particulars will 
the following resdlt, viz. 
hole number recorded and enrolled May 17, 220, 
Of whom, are, 
'. ¢In the Assembly, In the Secession, Neutral, 


Sinceadded, 4 # 
If we add the secession proper and the neutrals 
together, and compare them with the Assembly, 
the majority with the 18 
89 ;—exclusive of the neutrale, the Old-school ma- 
jority is 96. 
But add to the Secession Assembly, i. e. to 63 
as above, the commissioners from the tour exscinded 
Synods and from the third Philadelphia Presbytery, 
who amount to 58; and we see that the strength 
of the New-school Assembly is 121,* all told. 
Comparing them with the Old-schuol Assembly, 
we find a majority still of 38, exclusive of the 
neutrals. 

With such a majority ~ eh them, it ie not to 
| ew-school resolved u 
secession. Of the proper General Assembly, they 
were less than as one to three, and even with the 
addition of the exscinded Synods, they were still 
in’ a most hopeless minority. Their combined 
forces were but little more than one third of the 
whole number with whom they are compared. 
And these statistics, by the way, show what was 
the sense of the Presbyteries, in td to the acts 
of 1837, which were the grounds of this secession. 
A few additional particulars will throw more 

light on this subject. ; | | 

The whole number of commissioners entitled to 
sit, exclusive of the exscinded Synods, and the Third 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, is 258, if these are 
included, they could contribute 76 commissioners, 
of whom, 58 were present. The Assembly then 
at the utmost could consist of 334 members, if all 
were present. 

Now, in relation to each of these bases; 

1. Of such an Assembly as might be, on = 


isof - 
There were present 22049 = 229 


Absent, - 29 


These absentees are very easily classified, by 
assuming the following data, viz. the character of 
the Presbyteries; the known character of the com- 
missioners elected ; and the present position of the 
commissioners from those Presbyteries, which are 
represented in part; (the absentees being col- 
leagues to members present, except from the two 
Presbyteries of Palestine, (N. S.) and Missouri, (O. 
S.) which were wholly unrepresented.) 

Thus, the absentees are classified as follows, viz. 


(QO.S.) Assemspty. (N.S.) Secession. 
Lond 2 Newburyport 1 Long Island 1 
Albany 1 Lewes 1 Logansport 1 
Schuyler 1 Detroit 1. W. Tennessee 1 
Missouri 2 Marshall 1 Shiloh 1 
Muhlenburg 1 Sangamon 1 _— 
Transylvania 1 Ottawa l 4 
Morganton. 1 Palestine 2 
Alton l 
tharleston 

Union 6 2 St. Louis, 1 
S. Alabama 1 St.Charles 1 
Arkansas 1 


14 
Let these be counted with the Commissioners 
who are present, and the result is as follows, viz. 


Assembly. Secession. Neutral. 
Present 159 63 | 7 
Absent 14 lL 4 
74 


So that of the whole 258 commissioners elected 
to the Assembly this year, exclusive of the four 
Synods, &c. there is, with the Assembly as it is 
now engaged in the prosecution of its lawful busi- 
ness, in the Seventh Church, a clear majority of 
88; or, exclusive of the neutrals, a majority of 99. 
2. But now. if we examine the basis of 334; i. 
e. if we include the four Synods, &c. and reckon 
the whole of the absentees with the secession, the 
result is as follows, viz. 
Asssembly. Secession. Neutral. 
Of the basis of 258, as above, 173 74 11 
Of the 76 exscinded coin- 
_ missioners, are 
Present 
Absent 
76 

173 150 11 

So that of the whole 334 Commissioners reckon- 
ed in this estimate, there is with the Assembly a 
clear maj rity of 12; and excluding the neutrals, 
a majority of 23. ‘ 
In whatever method we make the calculation,— 
whether we assume as the basis, the members pre- 
sent, or include the absentees,—and whether we 
reckon the excision or exclude it—still there is a 


* The Secession or New-School Assembly have 
printed their roll. It is now before me, and includes, 
1. The roll first published by the (Old-sehool,) As- 

sembly, from which it is obviously copied, and 

which contains, names 220 
2. Additional commissioners, since enrolled, 9 
3. Commissioners from the four Synods, 

_ and Philadelphia Third, - 58 


But we must subtract, 
~ 1. The number composing the (Old-school 
General Assembly, on the day of the 
seceasion and after that event, 
2. ‘The Neutrals, who have all gonc home, 7 
3. Four commissioners, of the nine addi- 
ditional, by thei enrolled, viz. Messrs. 
Martin and Fabrique of Salem Presby. — 
who, at the time this roll was prin-— 
_ ted, were detaincd by sickness. at Ha- 
gers Town, Md. and since their arrival 


at Philadelphia, have anited with the 


“Old-school Assembly ;—and Messrs. Glo- 
_.\ ver and Stewart of Charleston Union 
= Presbytery, who have not been at Phila-— 
delphia at all, and 
would it is most probable, be where the 
-.. ministers from that Presbytery arc,—in 


The Presbytery of Troy to the Churches under 
Baeragen—Assembled as we are under | 


would have been members, had not the sccession 


_ ities whose course is prescribed in the following 


i 
act of the Assembly, viz. “In case the majority of the Schuylkill below Spruce street, owned and occupied 


adhere to the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America, upon the said basis of 1837 and | stroyed. 


kingdom throughout the earth. 


ae 


devided majority with throw- 
ing: the neutrals 
Excision 


the Presbyterian, 


novel and peculiar eircumstances—circumstances 
to. which no parallel is to be found in our his- 


- words, relating to our present condition and pros- 
pects, and to the duties which seem to devolve 
For many years after its organization, this Pres- 
bytery enjoyed uninterrupted unity and peace, un- 
der the labours and care of such tathers as Blatch- 
ford, Coe,and Tomb. For some time past, how- 
ever, this unity and peace have not been known 
among us. The difference of opinion respecting 
doctrine and order, which have long agitated the 
Presbyterian Church, have produced their full pro- 
portion of evil within our bounds, The controver- | 
sies growing out of these differences of opinion 
have now reached their crisis, and better prospects 
we think attend the condition of our Zion than we 
had reason to-anticipate. In May last, as you are 
doubtless aware, the Commissioners from some of 
the Presbyteries seceded from the General Assem- 
bly ; and, in renunciation of its authority, united 
with others not belonging to our body, in forming a 


lutions adopted at our stated meeting in February, 
we were led to anticipate that, if such an event 
should occur, the Commissioners from this Presby- 
tery would attach themselves to the seceding body. 
And, at a late pro re nata meeting at Schagticoke- 
Point, called to hear their report, it appeared from 
theie own statement that they had actually pursued 
this course at the same meeting, a majority of the 
members present voted in favour of a resolution 
approving of the course of the commissioners and 
declaring adherence to the newly organized body. 
This vote placed us in the situation of those mino- 


any Presbytery shall approve the conduct of their 
seceding commissioners, or shall adhere to the new 
sect they have«reated, or shall decline or fail to 


1838, for the reform of the Church, then and in 


held and considered the true Presbytery,—and if 
sufficiently numereus to perform Presbyterial acts, 
shall go forward with all the proper acts and func- 
tions of the Presbytery.” — 

This course, we believe, would have been proper 
even if no such act had been » inasmuch as 

the secession of a part of any Church or Presby- 
tery, whether of a minority or majority, leaves the 
body remaining in possession of all its rights and 
privileges, and can no otherwise affect it than by 
diminishing its number. The way, therefore, has 
seemed to us entirely clear; and we have cheer- 
fully and cordially retained our connexion with 
what we believe to be the true and only General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Uni- 
ted States of America, persuaded that the truth and 
order of the 1 are with them. 

Some of our churches, while they feel it to be 
impossible that they can ever unite with the seces- 
sion, have not sent delegates to our present meet- 
ing. While we would not urge any to remain with 


hope that all will give that examination to the 
great principles involved in this controversy, which 
their importance demands; and we have no doubt 
that such an examination will result in producing 
a good degree of unanimity, among all who sip- 
cerely regard the best interests of our denomina- 
tion. Our intercourse on the present occasion has 
been attended with that unity of views and feel- 
ings which prevailed in former times, and we think 
that the prospect is such, that the hope for perma- 
nent peace and union throughout the entire bounds 
of our Zion, may be ielalood with confidence. 
Many of those who left us are to be esteemed as 
sound and excellent men, and when the present 
excitement has passed away, there is reason to ex- 
pect that such will be disposed to return. There 
is no prubability, however, that those who have 
long cherished a spirit of hostility towards our doc- 
trine and form of government, ‘as it should be ad- 
ministered, will seek a reunion. We may, there- 
fore, hope for less diversity of sentiment, fewer 


We would therefore exhort the churches under 
our care, while we feel bound ourselves to exercise 
increased confidence in God, as well as to engage 
with renewed zeal in the discharge of duty. Let 
personal and family religion receive a larger share 
of attention—let all the ordinances of Divine ap- 
pointment be more-appreciated, and attended upon | 
with more faithfulness and prayer, and let united, 
earnest, and importunate supplications be made to 
the Great Head of the Church, for the effusion of 
his Spirit, for the revival of pure religion in all our 
bounds, and for the extension of the Redeemer’s 


. A. Cuayron, Moderator. 
P. F. Pueups, Stated Clerk. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Rain—On Tuesday 11th inst., about midnight, it 
commenced raining at Philadelphia, with the wind at 
north-east. The wind blew strong, and the rain fell 
abundantly for about twenty-four hours. At New 
York the storm began about 10 o'clock P. M., on 
Tuesday. Gratitude is duc to Him who ministers to 
the wants of man, and provides for those comforts that 
nature and nurture require. 

Liability of Companies.—On the 6th inst , the Balti- 
more County Court decided that Rail Road Companies 
are not liable for the value of the animals killed on the 
road by the locomotives or trains, when it appears that 
- engineers have taken precaution to avoid the acci- 

ent. 


Accident.—On Friday, 7th inst. a young man com- 
ing to market with a load of hay through the burning 
district of New Jersey, was arrested by the flames com- 
municating with the hay, which resulted in the de- 
struction of the young man, horses, hay and wagon. 

Croton Aqueduct.—There are full four thousand 
men employed on the line of the Croton Aqueduct, 
which is to supply the city of New York with pure 
and wholesome water. About six of the sections will 
be completed this fall, The Commissioners will now 
proceed to contract for the “ Low Bridge” across the 
Harlem river, according to the original plan. The 
whole, when finished, will be the most magnifitent 
work in the United States. | | 

_ New and Important Invention.—A correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer states that Mr. Asahel Col- 
lins, of Ulster Village, New York, has made what is 
likely to prove a valuable improvement in the mode of 
supplying air to the fires of forges and furnaces of va- 
rious descriptions, by which a great saving will be ef- 
fected in the quantity of fuel necessary to generate a 
given degree of heat. A fan.wheel, or other blowing’ 
apparatus, is to be placed within the flue of the furnace, 
and put into action so as to exhaust the air from the 
fire chamber, and the air thus drawn through the fire. 
is to be conducted, through a tube, in its highly heated 
state, into the ash-pit, under the grate bars, which as 
well as the furnace, is to be made air-tight. Such a 
portion of fresh air as may be found necessary to the 
purpose of kecping up the combustion is to be admit- 
ted through proper openings. From a number of ex- 
‘iments, fairly tried, the plan scems likely to exceed 
in utility the anticipation of the inventor. Mr. Collins 
has made application for a patent for his invention but 
has delayed the having it completed, as he expects to 
make improvements by which the apparatus 
will be rendered still more efficient. as 
_ Canada—The Toronto Patriot states that Jacob 
Beamer, Samuel Chandler, Benjamin Waite, Alexan- 
der M‘Lcod, Erastus Warner, and John W. Brown, 


the Indians ‘west of the 


that case the minority of said Presbytery shall be | nia Engine Company, named George Souders and 


us, who are unfriendly to our doctrine or order, we | jon 


The 


painful conflicts, and more of that unity of spirit |. 


witich should characterize the body of Christ. rivers are extremely low, and steamboat navigation on 
der | the Ohio is almost entirely suspended. The western 


section of the Pennsylvania Canal, has experienced a 


‘standing and int \ce, whose station aniong 
gives him ample 
opportunities of ascertaining their views and their feel- 
ings towards the United States, These extracts show 


proba 
of the council in which the Cherokees have invited 


Inefeting the 173-250 11_ || some of their red brethren to meet them ubvut the mid- 
xcision “| dle of the month. 


hs : “It now affords me much pleasure 
to believe that the Cherokees, who were more unfriend- 
ly in their feclings (as I judge) than any tribe in this 
vicinity to the United States, have become more satis- 
fied since they have heard of the late acts of our Go- 
vernment in favour of their nation, and of the probabil- 
ity of their people being removed without a resort (on 
our part) to acts of violence against. gate 
* 
“ The Cherokees, some’ time since, invited the prin- 
cipal men of the tribe near to thisto meet them in the 
next month at a place selected for their new council 


tory—we think it meet to address you in a few} house, about fifteen miles northeast of this post, and it 


is not improbable that the result of the proposed meet- 
ing may have some influence en their future conduct ; 
not that I believe any determination to go to war will 
then be decided on, as I do not doubt that the principal 
chiefs, and wealthy men of all the tribes in the vicinit 
are, and probably will continue to be, opposed to suc 
a measure. 


The Army and Navy Chronicle says,—“ The requi- — 


sition of General Gaines upon the Government of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky for ten thousand volunteers, has 
been submitted to the Secretary of War, and in reply 
to the Governors of, those States have been informed, 
that the Executive has no authority to call out, or to 
accept the services of, volunteers. Should the contin- 
gency referred to arise, aud it may be necessary to 
call for troops, a militia force is the only description 
that could be required or reccived. Such requisition 
will not be made without more precise information of 
the designs of the Indians alluded to.” 

Bank Association—Another association under the 
new banking law of New York has been formed at Ro- 


‘new organization. From the tenor of certain reso- | Chester, with a capital of five hundred thousand dol- 


lars, with the privilege of inereasing it to three mil- 

lions of dollars. ‘The directors have been chosen, and 

the institution will shorly go into operation. 
Inspectors:—Messrs. Elihu S. Bunker, and John 


Clark, have been appointed, under the act of Congress 


of the last session, Inspectors of Steamboats, &c. ply- 
ing to and from the port of New York, and licensed 


there. 
irit Lamps.—On Wednesday evening, 5th inst., 


at New York, a Mrs. Roach, was so severely burned 


by the bursting of a spirit lamp, while engaged in 


trimming it, that she has since died. 


Fires.—About one o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 9th 
inst. a fire occurred in a woollen factory, situated near 


by Messrs. Bullock, Mott, Taylor, and Eckstein. ‘I'he 


exertions of the firemen saved many of the looms and 


much cloth, but a large seen of manufactured goods 
with all the interior of the building were entirely de- 
An oil store adjoining the factory was also 


destroyed. ‘T'wo firemen, belonging to the Pennsylva- 


ho- 
mas Firth, were considerably injured by the falling of 


some bricks and rafters from the roof of the building. 
There is but little doubt that the fire was occasioned 
by spontaneous combustion. As the Fairmount En. 
gine was proceeding to the fire, a man having hold of 
the rope, fell, and the wheels of the engine passed over 
both of his legs, which were said to be bruken. 


The saw mill attached to Brown and Bell’s ship 
rd, New York, and a quantity of ship timber, were 


destroyed by fire on Thursday afternoon, 6th inst. In 
the evening, the upper stories of three or four buildings 
in the Bowery, between Grand and Hester streets, 
principally used for the manufacture of chairs, were 
also d 

lin, one o 
to death. It was not known that he was in the building, 
until his remains, burnt to a crisp, were discovered by 
some of the firemen. 


ed by fire. An apprentice of Mr. Conck- 
the sufferers by the latter fire, was burned 


Two grist mills near Fishkill Landing, N. Y., were 


destroyed by fire on Tuesday, Sth inst., with between 
three and four thousand bushels of grain. The whole 
loss is about twenty thousand dollars—partly insured. 


Several houses were destroyed by fire at Washing- 
city, District of Columbia, on Sunday morning. 

ce and printing establishment of the National 
Intelligencer was in great danger, and was only saved 
by extraordinary exertions on the part of the fire de- 


partment and citizens. 


The Miners’ Journal states that on Wedneslay last 


a fire originated in the vicinity of Puttsville, occasioned 
by the burning of a brush heap, and has spread with 
amazing rapidity through the fine tracts of timber land 
between that place and Port Carbun. It was with diffi- 
culty that some of the.miners’ houses that stood in the 
path of the flames were saved from destruction. It is 
hoped that, the weather being exceedingly mild, the 
ravages of the flames will be bounded by Mill Creek. 


The Drought.—The low water in the Schuykill Ca- 
nal, at Pottsville, has put a stop to all further shipments 


of coal from that region until there is a fall of rain 
sufficient to render the canal navigable. Great exer- 
tions are made by the officers of the Company to dis- 
ludge the loaded boats aground hetween Pottsville and 


Reading, but without effect. ‘Phis is the first season 


that the navigation of the canal has been obstructed by 
low water since its completion. 


The Pitisburgh Advocate of Saturday states that the 


want of water and it is with great difficulty that boats 
can be got through. 

Emigrants.—Fifteen wagons passed through Indi- 
anopolis on the Ist ult., loaded with emigrants for Mis- 
souri, from Upper Canada. 


Surgical—not Animal—Magnetism.—A curious ap- 
plication of the power of the Magnet was made a few 
days ago, by Dr. Barrow, of Jersey City, who, by its 
aid alonc, drew, from the foot of a patient, a needle 
which had bafiled search for a fortnight. 


The Creeks.—The Arkansas Gazette, of August 3, 
says: “It gives us pleasure to publish the following 
extract of a letter from our old friend, Col. James Lo- 
gan, Agent for the Creek Indians west 

“ I have been on the eve of writing to you several 


per about the probability of a war with the Creek In- 
dians. It is ridiculous to talk about such a thing. I 
have been travelling among the Creeks since the first 
of May, in order to make myself acquainted with them, 
and can say that, instead of preparing for war, they 
are emulously engaged in the arts of peace. They are 
mak:ng more corn than I ever saw in one country be- 
fore, and are becoming well satisfied. I never talk 
with them on the subject of war with the whites, but 
stimulate them with the prospect of becoming a pros- 
perous aud happy people. They are desirous of mix- 
ing with the white people, and becoming wise, as they 
call it, like them. I am now on my way to the In. 
dian country, whether I shall move my family by 
Christmas.” 


Great Excitement at Galena.—The Chicago Demo- 
crat, of August 29, says:—A gentleman called at our 
office last wcek, who was just from Galena, and in- 
formed us that on Wednesday last,.all business was 
suspended there, and a general excitement pervaded 
the community in consequence of one of the contractors 
by the name of Dougherty, having left the works with 
the full amount of his estimate in his pocket. The la- 
bourers were much in need of funds in consequence of 
a general prevalence of a sickness fatal in most cases 
along the whole road, particularly to children. Their 
condition was deplorable enough with their wages; but 
when deprived of them, it is better imagined than de- 
scribed. Upon hearing that their employer had ab- 
sconded, they rushed into Galena, and, at the last 
dates, the inhabitants were all in arms to protect the 
bank and other monied buildings from depredation. 
When he left, Wednesday evening, the excitement had 
not at all subsided, and troops were enrolled and being 
stationed forthe night. A letter from Rock River con- 
firms the above. 


« Counterfeite-—Counterfeit three dollar notes on the 


Bank of Delaware are in circulation in Philadelphia. 
“They ure. dated September 10th, 1837, letter P., payable 
to H. Warner, and the signatures and general appear- 
ance of the counterfeits well calculated to deceive the 
unwary. 
- Drowned.—Mr. Thomas Russell and his son, of 
Woodbury, (N. J-) were both drowned on Saturda 
afternoon, while fishing at the mouth of the Schuyl- 
kill. The son had fallen overboard, and the father 
in an unavailing attempt to save him, perished with 
Naval.—The ship of the line Ohio, is now preparing 
for sea at the Charlestown Navy Yard. Commodore Hull 
goes out in her as commander Mediterranean 


Captain Smith. 
, Charleston —The Charleston Courier of the 6th inst. 
says, that the fever was on the increase in that 


station. It is said that she will be .mmanded by 


although the weather had been cool and 


who were sentenced to -be executed on the 3ist ult. 
have been respited to the Ilstof October. 


city, 


the ten days previous. 


{ ult, contains: a.statement of the Brandon Bank of Mis- 


_| the Penobscot tribe, residing at “Indian Old Town,” 


{dollara per hundred, and corn more than fifty cefits 


times, particularly when I’ see any thing in your pa- | tim of Turkey. We find the Emperor with unex- 


‘| Ameri inted commissioners to survey the 
the | struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 


-sissippi, which exhibite a surplus of nearly one million 
‘of dotters above demands that can be- brought 
against the bank. ‘These demands inélude the sam of 
two millions eighty-five thousand two hundred and 
a ee due to the stockholders, which must be 
the last claim paid whatever may be the result. 
Revolution among the Penobscots.—The remnant of 


an island in the Penobecot, some ten or twe!ve miles 
above Bangor, Maine, have deposed Governor Atean, 
and Lieutenant Governor Neptune, who were elected, 
according to immemorial usage, for life, and elected 
in their place Toma Soc- Alexia Governor, and Captain 
Atean Lieutenant Governor. The : 
old Governor Atean (who has held the Gubernatorial 
chair twenty-three years) and his Lieutenant Neptune, 
were drunkenness and lascivious conduct, The revo- 
lution was attempted two or three years ago, but it 
did not have the consent of the neighbouring tribes of 
the St. John and Passamaquoddy. But delegations 
from those tribes spent the last week at the Island, 
and having investigated the facts, advised a new elec- 
tion which has resulted as stated. At the last accounts 
the partics had hoisted their separate banners; the 
new party having adopted a flag with a red cross and 
five stars, but no act of violence had occurred. The 
popular, or democratic party, were ie, rope, over their 
victory, feasting, frolicing, and ing merry with 
song and with dance, in which the squaws were per- 
mitted to participate. 

The Crops.—A premature frost on the 2d inst. in 
Northern Ohio, would seem to have completed the in- 
jury to vegetation which had escaped the effects of the 


A letter from Johnson county, Missouri, of the 28th 
ult. says:—We have had one of the best seasons for 
corn crops that I have ever seen, and at this time the 
prospect is very flattering. Wheat crops were short, 
owing to the little snow and hard freezing last winter. 
Oats are abundant. We have a luxuriant crop of fruit. 
Most pork will not, I think, be’ worth more than two 


per barrel, next fall. 


Danville Rail Road—The Miners’ Journal states 
that the completion of the western section of the Dan- 
ville and Pottsville Rail Road has already had its effects 
on the coal trade. ives are constantly engaged 
in transporting coal, and about three hundred tons are 
weekly shipped for the the neighbouring 
towns on the Susquehannah. The completion of the 
tide water canal by the first of May next, will have 
the effect of increasing the trade and the revenue of 
the Pennsylvania Cana 


Counterfeits——Counterfeit notes of the Farmers’ 
Bank of Maryland, letter B., payable at the Branch at 
Frederick, are in circulation at Lancaster, Pa. 


Georgia Banks.—The Augusta Chronicle of the 5th 
inst. says: “ We learn that all the Banks in Columbia 
will resume specie payments on the Ist October next. 
The Bank of Rome will also resume on that day. 
There remain now but two banks in this State to hear 
from, viz: the Bank of Hawkinsville and the Bank of 
St. Mary’s, both of which institutions we have no doubt 
will be able to resume on the same day.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Recent arrivals at the port of New York, bring Lon- 
don papers to the 7th of August. Paris dates are to 
August 5th, and Madrid to the 29th July. 
n the House of Lords, August 3d, the Irish tithe 
bill being called up, Lord Brougham strongly cun- 
demned the proposed grant of £1,000,000, on account 
of the arrears of tithes, declaring that it was a violation 
of religious liberty to make all sects thus contribute to- 
ward an already endowed cstablishment. 
A letter from Lucerne states that the French govern. 
ment had formally demanded the expulsion of Louis 
Bonaparte from the Swiss lage? 
The difference between Gen. Espartero, commander 
of the army of the North, and the Spanish Government, 
Were not — 
The English Corn Market is in rather an interesting 
state: prices continue to advance and are now higher 


July had been cold and unfavourable to the growing 

crops, and frum Scotland and the northern counties of 
England, the accounts of the harvest are far from en- 
couraging. Large speculations in Baltic and other 
bonded Wheats are consequently being made. The 
‘Tobacco market was dull, owing to the very light 
stock, and the opinion generally held that the present 
would be a short crop in the United States, rendered 

holders little anxivus to scll at even present high prices. 

The London Morning Chronicle of August 4, states 

that the body of William Boake, . an American 

merchant, was found drowned in the ‘Thames off Bil- 

lingsgate, on Thursday morning last, with such se- 

vere marks of violence upon his person as to lead to a 

strong suspicion that he had come ty his death by un. 

fair means. The deceased belonged to the house of 
Hart & Co., a wealthy firm of New York. 

The Irish Poor Bill has passed, and received the 

Royal Assent. 

About 385 houses were burnt June 15th in the town 

of Riajst in the Russian province of Riazan. 

Mr. Gordon’s workshops, timber, and warehouses, 

&c. at Deptford, covering an acre of ground, were de- 

stroyed by fire on the night of July 25th.. There was 

insurance to 24,000/, 

There was on the 20th of July a considerable riot in 

Stockholin, but military force settled matters. 

‘he accounts from Spain are still vague and uncer- 

‘ain. ‘lhe Baron de Meer is said to have defeated the 

Carlists, and entered Solsona. The forces of Espartero 
were in motion, and also those of Oraa, and a general 
engagement was supposed to be at hand. Don Carlos 
was still shut up in Estella. His general in chief, Ma- 
roto, is said to commit most sanguinary atrocities, in 
attempting to prevent desertion and put down conspi- 
racies. ‘lhe Carlists are reported to be well supplied 

with money and munitions of war, but to be in a hor- 
rible state as regards discipline. 

A letter published in the National, dated Bucharest, 
June 10th, says :—“ Wallachia is now the theatre of 
events which deserve to fix the attention of Europe. A 
' struggle is now in progress betwcen that ill-fated peo- 
ple and the Russians for its existence asa nation. The 
autocrat has cast off the mask; he even disdains to 
preserve those appearances of magnanimity of which 
he made so great a show in his treaties; Russia is no 
longer the protecting power which promised to inter- 
fere between a feeble nation and the sanguinary des- 


ampled Machiavelism requiring of the Sultan a firman 
to enable him to impose his will on the Wallachians.” 

The elections of Senators and Deputies to the Cor- 
tes of Portugal, was to take place Aug. 12. The fi- 
nances of government are so embarrassed that the 
Cortes meet earlier than January, the accommodations 
with the Bank of Lisbon expiring in September. The 
people are violently opposed to tithes and taxes, none 
of which, in many provinces, have been collected in 
four years. The heavy imports do not seem to advance 
the interests of agriculture and manufactures any more 
than the high tariff anti-commercial policy docs in 
other countries. The Portuguese population still carry 
on illicitly their favourite traffic in slaves. There is 
some talk of another revolution in embryo to place 
Isabel Maria as regent. | 

American Boundaries.—On reading the order of the 
day, in the House of Commons, Aug. 1, for going into 
committee on the Joint Stock Banks Bill. 

Cupt. Boldero wished to ask the noble lord, the secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, whether commissioners on 
the part of Great Britain and America were acting to- 
gether with reference to the settlement of the North 
American boundary question. He had read with great 
pleasure the correspondence of the noble lord on this 
subject, which fully proved, in his opinion, that the 
state of Maine had noclaim. It struck him that if 


grounds, we ougfit also to appoint persons with | 
same object. It was now some time since the King 
of Holland had given a decision, which, though not 
very favourable to us, was acquiesced in by the noble 
lord, in consideration that the honour of the country 
was at stake, but was rejected by the Americans. 
Lord Palmerston said, in reply that the Hon. and 
llant gentleman must have been aware that negotia- 
tions were being carried on for the last year and a_half 
between the British and American Governments, the 
object of which was whether a new commission should 
be appointed conjointly by the two governments to en- 
deavour by actual survey to trace the line of boundary 
according to the treaty of 1782. As these negotiations 
were not yet brought to a close, of course he ¢eould net 
be expected to state this, that the Central Government 
had applied on the subject to the Legislature of Maine, 
and that the latter had passed three resolutions, of 
which the first was, that in the present state of the 
question, they could not agree to a conventional line of 
boundary. ‘The third resofution stated that they 
thought it desirable that a fresh attempt should be 
made to ascertain by actual survey the boundary line, 
and the two governments were now in negotiation as 
to the r method of appointing such a commission 
as might be adopted to undertake and execute that sur- 


"efeat of the Russians and Destruction of the Fleet. 


against the | 


than for many years previous. The weather throughout | 


—The Russians it appears, uader General Zap, in the | 
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Abassack horsemcn of Circassia. A of the Rus-” 
sian force, after crossing the Kuhan river, were sepa- 
rated from the remainder by the bridge gi away, 
when the horsemen fell upon them and cut them to 
pieces, or drove them into the stream where they were 
drowned. On the Hth June accounts from Khissa 


state that a of unprecedented violenee drove a large 

wo ve bri t stea 
all of Which were completely osked, the 


It was a great wind-fall for the Circassians. 
The whole number of vessels wrecked, or burnt by the 


Circassians after getting ashore, amount to some 


LATE FROM TEXAS. 


_ Texas papers to the 18th ult. have been received at 
New Orleans. Ata mecting recently held in Brazo- 
ria, David G. Burnett was unanimously recommended 
as a candidate for the office of Chief Justice of the Re- 
public, in place of James Collingsworth, deceased, It 
is sapposed that Gencral Lamar will be elect- 
ed the next President. A letter received at Houston 
states that Colonel Karnes made his cscape from the 
Mexican robbers who recently attacked him about 
twenty miles north of Goliad, but no intelligence bad 
been received of Mr. Brennan, the Scnator from San 
Patricio, who had fallen into the same hands. The 
Galveston Commercial Intelligencer accuses General 
Houston of neglect in not preparing for the defence of 
the country, as it is apprehended that an invasion of 
Texas will take place immediately after the raising of 
the Mexican blockade. Captain Taylor recently tra- 
velled three hundred miles frum the mouth of the Tri- 
nity, and visited numerous tribes of Indians, all of 
whom expressed themselves in the most friendly terms. 
He found them principally engaged in successfully 
cultivating their lands | 


MARRIED. 
On Monday the 10th inst. by the Rev. J. H. Symmes, 
Rev. L. Scorr, of Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss Cuaristiana M. Houston, only daughter 
of the late Rev. Wm. F. Houston, of Columbia, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. expect soon to sail as Missionaries 
to Northern India, under the direction of the General 
Assembly’s Board of Foreign Missions. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, on the 5th inst. Janz, n daughter of 
Thomas Pringle, of New 

Called in the morning of life to meet “the last ene- 
my,” she found the promises of her God and Saviour 
faithful and true. “His grace was sufficient for her,”’ 
so that she bore a painful and lingering illness with 
Christian fortitude and patience and resignation. The 
Lord prepared her for her early departure, so that she 
was enabled to give up the world with all its acenes of 
promise just opening on her youthful view, and her 
desire was “to depart.” The last hour was “ Y 
The sting of death had been taken away. d: how 
consoling to the organ, heart the manner in which 
the blessed Gospel speaks of “the dead in Christ.” 
“ Blessed are the dead who die inthe Lord.” They 
all live to God for Jesus is “ Lord both of the living 
and the dead.” ‘They have fallen asleep in Christ. 
“ They sleep in Jesus.” 
In this providence the Lord again speaks to all, but 


| especially to the young, “ Watch, for ye know not 


when the time of death is—Be ye also ready.” “ The 
voice said cry. And he said what shall I cry. All 
flesh is grass and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field: the grass withereth and the flower 
fadeth.” While, however, we weep over the flowers 
faded in death, which were given us in mercy for a 
time to cheer our path and adorn the wilderness, let 
us be comforted with the joyful hope of a glorious land 
where there shall be “no more death,” and where the 
flowers bloom in immortal beauty. 


 N@TICE. 


The Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of. America will 
meet on aan the 17th of September instant, at 
four o’clock P. M., in the Room of the Board of Mis- 
sions, No. 29 Sansom street. 


-PRESBYTERY OF NEW CASTLE. 


The ewcastle will hold its autumnal 
meeting in the byterian Church at Chanceford, 
Dr. Martin’s, on Tuesday the 25th instant, at 12 


o’clock, M. i sermon by the Rev. W. W. 

Latta. OHN H. SYMMES, Stated Clerk. 
= 
CONVENTION. 


The delegates appointed by such of the Reformed 
Churches as have acceded to the proposal! of holding 
a Convention for the purpose of effecting a more per- 
fect union among them on Scriptural principles, are re- 
spectfully notified that Wednesday, 17th of October 
next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. is the day appointed, and 
that the Convention will be held in the Second Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church, in the city of Pittsburgh; at 
which time and place it is hoped the delegates will 
give attendance. JOHN BLACK, 

T. PRESLEY. 

Resident Delegates. 


ECTURES ON THE BOOK OF ESTHER.— 

Robert Carter, No. 98 Canal street, corner of 

Mercer, New York, has just published and has for 
sale Dr. McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther. 


| R. McCRIES LECTURES.—Lectures on the 
_ Book of Esther, by the Rev. Dr. McCrie, just 


pu blished and for sale 
| WM. S. MARTIEN, 
_S. E. Corner Seventh & George streets, Philadelphia. 


DUCATION.—Classical and Mathematical Insti- 
tute, North East Corner of Seventh and Carpen- 

ter streets, (entrance on Carpenter street, at the East 

end of the building,) between Chesnut and Market. 

In this Institution are taught the Latin, Greek, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German langu 
Drawing, the Mathematics, together with such English 
branches as are necessary to prepare young men for 
College, West Point, the Navy, or for professional, mer. 
cantile, or mechanical pursuits. The, fall term cum. 
menced on Monday the 3d instant. 

SAMUEL JONES, Principal, 


sept 15 No. 17 South Seventh street, Philada. 


A. Roort’s Writing ACADEMY, 
S. W. Corner of Arch and Eighth streets, Phila- 
delphie. Mr. R. has also opened a room in the building 
occupied by the Northern Liberties Library, Third 
street, above Willow, opposite the Third street Hall. 

Day and Evening Classes have commenced and will 
continue during the fall and winter seasons. 

Parents, Guardians, and others, to whom the itm- 
mediate attainment of a bold and masterly style of 
writing is an object of great importance, are respect- 
fully solicited to call at the rooms, whether they wish 
to take lessons or not ; hear an explanation offis plan 
of instruction, witness his performance in every branch 
of the art, and judge for themselves of his merits and 
capability as a teacher, by personal observation, the 
only fair and certain test. 

Terie and other particulars made known at the 
rooms, between the hours of 8 A. M. and 9 P. M. 

sept 15—3t* 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT DEPOSITORY 
is removed from 42 North Sixth street, to 223 
Arch street, between Sixth and Seventh, north side, 
where will be found all the publications of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 


GACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 


season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry strcet, above Fith. They wil be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 


in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The charges will be sach as to be within the reach 
of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “ Sa- 
crd Music Society.” ° 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons.. 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, those 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning ofthe course. {nstruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knauf, Instru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made wt the rooms of the So- 
ciety om Monday and Friday even! 2 


beginning of May, bad been completely defeated by the 


- JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


Boston Academy of Music. ‘The object af the Society — 
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Thien’ gentle hands thei? “dust to dust” consign; 
quiet-teare, the simple rites ; 
nd here they sleep, till at the trump divine, 
The ¢arth and ocean render up their dead. 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. — 
Premeimber, I remember; 
» Phe very-corner,where 
_.. My father every morning knelt, 
And@every eye, in prayer. 
the circle atood, 
join’d th, ankful lay ; 


| aliknecled down oprey. 

< Eremember, 

22 iow he talked of heaven, 

einember with whatearnestness,-. 

His councils all were giyen:. 
semember too as years stoledh, 

what delighthe dwelt upon 


* 


‘The Seviour’s blessed name. | 
“ik remember, remember, 
And ‘moorn’d our. lonely lot, 
remember; I remember,“ _ 
>. When his eye was fk and chill, 
_ .The-smile that on tis features sat, 
___In seoming meekness, still; 
in that silent, solemn hour, 
pray'd that He might keep theson, 
Who bad the father kept.” be 
'yeats have since roll’d by me, 
_ thé vanities of youth, 
often won my wayward steps 
«Prom virtue und from truth 
_» Yet a father’s pious, guardian care, 
ré in m 
. Prof., Hitchcock, in his valuable report 
on the -Agricultural and Economical Geology 
of Massachusetts, has a well written essay on 
the use and operation of lime and marl; and 
as wé cannot lay it before our readers, we 
shall submit to them a few of the practical 
inferences which may fairly be drawn from 
the’ principles apparently. established by him. 
Phatdime~in itself does -not- constitute 
the: food of plants; and therefore cannot be 
said, asin the application of common manure, 
to be:in itself @ source of fertility. 
~Q. “That the lime acts on the vegetable 
matter.or humus of the soil, and by a progress 
akin to saponification, or the conversion of 
oil.and fat into soap by. the action of alkali, 
converts the soluble vegetable or animal mat- 
ter in the soil into asubstance easily soluble in 
water; and fit for the food and nourishment 


’,, 8. That the quantity of lime to be applied 
to-land must be determined by the state of 
tive soil, and that-where ‘it produces plants in- 
.dicative of free acids, enough lime should .be 
added to neutralize all these and promote a 
+ Sorrel and bine are indications of the pre- 
sence of uncombined acids.. _ 
earthy, salts are present, 
lime should ;be added. to convert them into 


salte.of lime, such as phosphates. and carbo- |. 


rates. The more thoroughly impregnated 
with animal and vegetable matter a soil is, the 
greeter the quantity of sueh matter to be con- 


> 


~ B. That enough lime should be added to a| 


s0i) to change the insoluble humus and vege- 
table fibre in a soil into that which is soluble. 
Hence the richer a soil is, the more lime it 

6... That there -is no danger of adding to 
‘any's0il too:much marl or lime, provided a 
sufficient quantity of manure be algo added. 
Ignorance of this principle, it is apprehended, 
has been the source of most of the failures 
‘that"have occurred in the use. of lime upon 


. 


*% ‘TPhat-lime will not benefit land worn out 
of ileprived of its humus by constant cropping. 
‘There must be something for the lime to work. 
pon or no. fertility will) be induced by its 
application. . Lime may.indeed act mechani-. 
cally apon soils, so as to render*them ‘more 
friable and fit for vegetation;* but unless the 
»principle. of fertility is already. in. the soil, 
vegetation-will not be the result of such me+ 
Ehat analysis of soils is beneficial by 
and aiding in the 
determination. of. the .praper. measures. to be 
in promoting fertility. - If considera- 
‘caleareons ‘matter are: pre- 
‘sett, itis ecatcely possible thé fertility should. 


4 


manure is,added, and. if analysis indi- 
eates abundance of vegetable-or animal mat. 
ter, lime may be. applied without any fear of 
injurious results.---Genesee Farmer. 
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Physician, for’ the 


which has ‘been extensively 
tried’at Breslau and Zurich, and. many other 
- | parts.of the continent, consists not merely in 
the bitten part, 
been found toe often unavailing,) but in com- 
bining with the incision effectual nieans for 
. |keeping’open the wound and maintaining it 
| in a state of suppuration during a period of at 
least .six weeks... Other curative means, as_ 
the. exhibition. of smercury, .bella-donna, or 

lyjtoe; were: also.employed in these cases; 
but upon.these, thought, little reliance 
can*be placed. The following are the results 
lof this treatment: From 1801 to 1824, the 
| number of persons admitted into the Breslau 
hospital was 184, of whom two only died of 
hydrophobia ; from. 1788 to 1824 ‘inclusive, 
there were admitted into the hospital at Zu- 
tich 233persons bitten by different. animals, 
(182. by dogs) of whom only four died ; two 
on the second day of admission, and in whom 
| the disease had probably become developed 

| before they were submitted to the treatment, ° 
and the other two were bitten in parts (inside 
of the cheek and eyelid) where the prescribed 

.| means could not be employed with the requi- 
site exactness.---Liverpool Mercury. 


| Another plan, 


mere.incision has 


’s Address before the Massachusett’s 
Temperance Society. 
|THE LOSS OF MORAL POWER FROM IN. 
TEMPERANCE. | 


| » But there is one evil, not so often exhibited 
to our special view, which ought not to be 
_ | forgotten. I mean the loss of moral power, 
_ which 'the land suffers from ‘the ruin caused 
intemperance... 
‘| Let me illustrate this evil by a single fact. 
~~ Something like half.a century ago, in the 
‘| university of an adjoining state, there studied 
|a-young man of rich and glowing genius, 
ready and eloquent in speech, of retentive and 
accurate memory, and with a mind well stored 
with various learning. 
profession as a lawyer with high hopes an 
the most flattering prospect of success. 
early exhibition of his professional. skill and 
his immediate advance to posts of honour in 
the councils of state, led the community 
-|in which he lived, to Jook to him as the pro- 
bable candidate at some future day for the 
-| chief magistracy in his native state. 
His companions at this time were of that 
class, whose genius, and scholarship, and wit 
entitled them to become leaders in society ; 
and here we leave this young man, thus gifted 
and thus prospered ; and remembering what 
must be the hopes and the warm fancies, the 
_ | high, the enthusiastic, the joyous dreams of 
|} such a youth, to pass from the morning to the 
evening of his life. 
A few years since, [ saw a white-haired 
old man, pale, haggard, careworn, and yet 
somewhat venerable in his demeanour—rag- 
ged, and yet not in a common beggar’s garb, 
walking the streets exhibiting a miserable, ob- 
scene bird, to get for himself the means to 
buy his daily bread. I saw him hooted by the 
young, and I saw how the old passed him by 
[ heard him ask for a cast 
off garment to protect his aged limbs from 
the cold. 1 knew, after this, how he would 
sometimes steal a place, where he might lay 
his feeble head at night fall. It was that 
gifted youth, and this was th 
half a century bad wrought. 
In the early years of his profession, be had 
been led to do a deed, which brought shame 
and disappointment upon him, and he sought 
to quench the fire of remorse in the intoxica- 
From this hour his strength de- 
His mind had become a 
ruin, and yet there were columns and broken 
arches standing yet, which told how noble a 
temple once stood there. And at times across 
the old man’s soul, there would flash a shadow 
of the thought and imagery of his youth, and 
as he caught a glimpse of his now blanched 
locks, and withered form, and tattered garb, 
for a moment his heart would sink within 
him. But the vigour of his mind had been 
long decayed, its balance deranged, his moral 
perceptions destroyed ; and he had become a 
weak drivelling old man, contented to live, as 
the beast—and to die as the beast dieth. 
And now he sleeps in an unhonoured un1o- 


He entered upon his 


on the other side. 


e change which 


parted from him. 


PRESERVATION OF APPLES. | 

- The following practical observations, con- 
tained in a letter from Noah Webster, Esq., 
have been published in the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Repository. 

~ [tis the practice with some persons to pick . 
apples in October, and first spread them on 
the floor of an upper room. This practice is 
said to render apples more durable by drying 
them. But I can affirm this to be a mistake. 
Apples, after remaining on ees as long as 
safety from the frost will admit, should be 
taken directly from the trees to close casks, 
and kept dry and close as possible. If suffer- 
ed to lie on the floor for weeks, they wither and 
loose their favour, without acquiring an ad- 
| The best mode of pre- 
seiving apples for spring use I have found to 
be, the putting of them indry sand as soon as 
picked. For this: purpose, dry sand in the 
heat of summer, and late in October put down 
the apples’in layers, with a covering of sand 
on each layer.—The singular advantages of 
this mode. of treatment are these: first, The 
‘sand keeps the apples. from the air, which is 
‘essential to their preservation. Second, The 
ation» of the: apples, 
‘their full flavour— 


ditional durability. 


sand checks the'-eva 
thus preserving in. them their 
at the same time.any moisture yielded by the 
es, {and some there will be.).is absorbed 
‘by the sand, so that the apples are kept dry, 
and all.the mustiness is prevented. My pip- 
spins in May. and June, are.,ae fresh 
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anvusing anecdotes of tt celebra- 


‘rived at the age of seventy, being afflicted 
| with stone in the bladder, determined on go. 
‘ting to England, to undetgo‘an operation for 
‘litsremoval. He selected Sir.Astley for the 
-}oceasion. Jt. was. performed with his ac- 
.}-eustomed ability ; and upon visiting him one 


day when able to ‘quit his bed, he observed 


to his‘surgeon that be liad fee’d his physician, 
| but that he had not yet remunerated his sur- 
~' geon.: He desired to. know the amount of his 
‘debt; and Sir Astley stated, ‘two hundred 


guineas!” * Pooh, pooh!’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman, ‘I shan’t give you two hundred 


taking off his night-cap, and tossing it to Sir 
Astley. ‘Thank yousir, said Sir Astley, ‘ any 
thing from you is acceptable,’ and he put the 


|cap into his pocket. Upon examination it 


was found to contain a check for one thou- 
sand guineas.” | | 


singularly illustrative of character. Mr Steer 


consulted Sir Astley at his own residence, 


and having received his advice, departed 
without giving the usual fee. Sir Astley took 
no notice of this, but gave his assistance to 
him cheerfully, under the feeling that he was 
a gentleman who had seen better days and 
was now in indifferent circumstances. Shortly 


change, he found that he had some omnium 


| which he had not disposed of, and that he had 


taken the liberty to put £3000 of it in his 
name; and finding that it had soon after 
risen, be took the further liberty of selling it 


was £63 10s. 


‘Sir Astley’s annual amount of fees far ex- 


ceeds that of any member of the profession. 
In one year he received no less a sum than 
£21,000, and for many years from £15,000 
upwards. His patients have comprised all 
classes of society, and his attention was 
equally bestowed on the wealthy and the in- 
digent. 


CEDRON. 


A gentleman recently arrived from Bogota, 
has handed us a sample of the cedron nut, 
which grows plentifully there, and which he 
says has been proved within a few years past 


poisonous vipers, and other reptiles not ex- 
cepting the most malignant. Immediately after 
the bite is received, a little of the nut is taken 
and scraped in some liqu.d. He says the natives 
penetrate the woods and bushes without the 
least apprehension from bites, which other- 
wise would produce death in three hours, ac- 
companied with vomiting of blood, bleecing 
at the nose, and indeed the oozing of blood 
from all the pores of the skin. Such terrific 
dangers from reptiles, deemed far more dead- 
ly than rattlesnakes, the people encounter un- 
der the protection of cedron, with as little con- 
cern as we do the bite of a mosquitoe. The 
taste is a very pungent bitter. ‘The hydro- 
phobia is not a very common disease in New 
Grenada, but the cedron has been used in re- 
peated instances, as an antidote to the bite of 
rabid animals, and the opinion there is, that it 
is an infallible protection. The individual 
who gives us these details is a gentleman of 
respectability, and we have no doubt that all 
he says may be relied upon. The nut is en- 
tirely harmless, though taken in any quantity ; 
but if a decoction of it is thrown upon a viper, 
he dies iumediately.—Journal of Commerce. 


SPOUTING HORN. 


“At the water side in Koloa Sandwich 
Islands, there is a singular curiosity, called 
the Whale or Spouting Horn. A ledge of 
rocks extending for a short distance into the 
ovean is pierced with numerous and extensive 
caverns into which the sea rolls and reverbe- 
rates with the noise of thunder. These rocks 
being of volcanic origin are porous, and_ in 
one place a hole six feet in diameter has been 
formed, communicating with one of these 
caves, 

During a strong wind, at every swell of the 
sea the water is driven out of the hole with 
great velocity, to the height of sixty feet or 
more into the air, and falls in sheets of spray 
and foam. ‘The noise accompanying itis tre- 
mendous, much like that produced by the es- 
cape of steam from a high pressure engine, 
while the warm air is forced through nume- 
rous small crevices in the surrounding rock 
with a shrill and loud scream. Standing over 
this rock when a heavy swell sets into the 
bay, a visitor of the stoutest nerve is startled 
by its ominous sounds, and with but a little 
stretch of the imagination one might suppose 
that the stormy Sea-King and his elfin daugh- 
ters were holding high revel in their damp 
and frightful abodes below. The force of the 
water discharged through this opening is so 
great that stones several feet in circumference, 
upon being cast into this hole, are thrown out 
with great swiftness high ‘nto the air. The 
native name of the place is puli—to blow or 
puff.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


There is a passage through the Rocky 
Mountains, so gradual in the ascent and de- 
scent, that the traveller would not know it, 
except from the air becoming cooler, and the 
perpetual snows both on the right hand and 
the left, elevated many thousand feet above 
him—in gome places ten thousand. It va- 
ries in width from 5 to 20 miles ; and folluw- 
ing its course, the distance through the moun- 
tains is about 80 miles, or four days’ journey. 
There would be no difficulty in constructing 
a tail road through this valley. | 

ANECDOTE OF GEORGE III. 


_ Inone of the King’s excursions, during the 
hay harvest of 1765, in Weymouth, he passed 
a field where only one woman’-was .at work. 
His Majesty asked her where her companions 
were? . The woman answered, they are‘gone 


‘to see the King. ‘* And why did you not go 
‘with them?” rejoined his Majesty. ‘ Why,” 
replied the woman,.‘t the fools that are gone 
to town will loose a days’ work. by- it, and. that 


is more than I can‘ afford to do, [ have five 


childten to work for,” &c. Well, then,” 
said his Majesty putting some money into he 
‘hand, “you, may tell your companions who 


first picked; even the endgof the 
‘Vad if just separated from the twig. 


gone.to-see the King,. that the King came 


to see you.” 


Portrait Gallery} 7, 
by the farming interest this season, by 


guineas—there—that is what I shall give you,” 


* One other ‘anecdote must be related as | 


after, however, Sir Astley received a note ac- 
| quainting him that in going to the Stock Ex. 


sociation to promote Rational Humanity” 


for him, and now sent the. difference, which 


to be an infallible remedy for the bite of all} 


The socket of the turtle’s eye communicates 


tance; while by evacuating the air, it may be 


by lineal or collateral descent. Out of the 


spoken; - whose features stiffen before they 


o her|fiave smiled. These falling buds will yet 


i} 


— 


-—-The'extensivé injury sustain-| 


thé Arought; has, led to the suggeation® of 


—— 


estimate the-cost ag much below the benc fits, 
and it is said that a common well sunk in a 
favourable spot, with simple horse power ap- 
plied to a common pump, would in dry time | 


be found a sufficient supply for..several acres. | 
Many districts of country might be watered |. 


from’ springs in the. neighbouring ‘hills, at 
comparatively small expense ; and this ‘method | 


ordinary seasons. 

_ These methods are resorted to in many 
parts of Europe. In Italy, one writer tells us, 
there is scarcely a field or garden which is 
not furnished with. the means. of..artificial 
watering. ‘The Milanese Territory exhibits 
the greatest expanse of irrigation known in| 
Europe. In that country are to be seen noble,} 
canals, running in every direction for. this 
purpose. They are under the authority and 
prutection of the government, which. lets out 
the water to the various occupiers of the 


quantity supplied. Sometimes these canals | 
are farmed out, by putting up the several 
sluices at auction, in other instances they go 
with the lands, 


Slaughtering Animals without Pain.—In 
the Veterinary School at Edinburgh they prac- 
tice a method of killing horses with compara- 
tively no pain, by opening the jugular vein, 


Three furcible expirations from the mouth 
are sufficient to cause the animal to dic imme- 
diately with apparently no pain.. The ‘+ As- 


‘would recommend this method for killing cat- 
tle, if it should be found expedient. 


Preserving the Tomato.— The Editor of the 
Albany Evening Journal adds his testimony 
from practical experience, to the following 
reeipe fot preserving this excellent vege- 
table: 

Recipe for a bushel of Tomatoes.—Take 


them, skin them, and then boil them well; 
after which add a tea-cup full of salt, a table 
spoonful of black pepper, one table spoonful 
of Cayenne, an ounce of cloves, and an ounce 
of mace; mix well and put the Tomatoes in 
jars, run mutton suet over them, and tie them 
up, either with strong blue paper or buckskin. 
Prepared in this way they will keep a year. 


To clean Paint that is not Varnished.— 
Put on a plate some of the best whiting, have 
ready some clean warm water and a piece of 
flannel, which dip into the water and squeeze 
nearly dry; then take as much whiting as will 
adhere to it, and apply it to the paint, when 
a little rubbing will instantly remove any dirt 
or grease; wash well off with water, and rub 
it dry with a soft cloth. Paint thus cleaned 
looks equal to new, and without doing the 
least injury to the most delicate colour; it 
will preserve the paint much longer than if 
cleaned with soap, and it does not require 
more than half the time usually occupied in 
cleaning. 


The most celebrated mine of specular iron 
in Europe, is in the Island of Elba.. This 
mine has been wrought two thousand years, 
and now yields annually 1,600,000 tons of ore. 
It is stated that this mine, which is still con- 
sidered inexhaustible, is not one-tenth of the 
size of the iron hills of Missouri. 


Population of the Globe.—Writers vary 
very much in estimating the population of the 
Globe. Indeed, the data from which it is com- 
puted are very uncertain. China is represen- 
ted by one writer as containing a population 
of 27,000,000; another gives it 70,600,000 ; 
a third, 100,000,000, and a fourth has not 
scrupled to people it with 330,000,000! The 
number of the human race has commonly been 
estimated at one thousand millions. Malte 
Brun, however, estimates it at only 650,000- 
000 ; allowing to Europe 170,000,000, to Asia 
330,000,000, to the islands of the great ocean, 
20,000,000, to Africa, 70,000,000, and to 
America, 45,000,000. 


Microscopic View of the Fly.—The eye of 
the common house-fly is fixed so as to enable 
its prominent organs of vision to view accu- 
rately the objects around in every direction ; 
it is furnished with 8000 hexagonal faces, all 
calculated to convey images to the optic nerve 
—all slightly convex—all acting as so many 
cornea-—8000 included within a space no long- 
er than the head of a pin !—all hexagonal—all 
of the best possible form to prevent a waste 
of space! ‘This isso wonderful, that it would 
stagger belief, if not vouched fur by being the 
resujt of the microscopic researches of such 
men as Scuwenhock, and others equally emi- 
nent. 

Singular Discovery.—In Silliman’s Journal 
for July, Dr. Wallace, Oculist of New York, 
states that he has observed a cavity containing 
water beneath the eye-socket of certain fishes, 
and communicating with the socket by an 
aperture Closed by a kind of valve. When 
pressure is made on the cavity the water runs 
into the eye-socket, and the eye is raised that 
the animal can see more directly before it. 


with the mouth. When the head is advanced, 
the eye may be blown out to a neccessary dis- 


sunk so far in the socket that there is no dan-. 
ger of its striking against the shell when the 
head is drawn back. 


English Monarchs.—-Fiom the Norman 
couquest to the accession of Victoria, 770 
years have elapsed, and 35 individuals have 
held the kingly office. All of these, with the 
exception of one individual, Oliver Croin- 
well, iave been related to the conqueror either 


number, six have been murdered or died in 
prison, one was tried and executed, and ano- 
ther was banished. 3 

A Child’s Funeral.—It is the most touch- | 
ing of sights, the burial of a little creature, 
which shuts its eyes as soon as the glories of 
earth open to its view, without having:known 
the parents whose tearful eyes are gazing on 
it; which has been beloved without loving in 
return; whose tongue is silenced before it has 


find a stock on: which closed in-the light. of 


the n.orning, will-yet-find some more genial 
-heaven to unfold them. 


providing some artificial .means for water- 
ing our fields and gardens, ‘Practical men| 


meadows’ at a fixed rate, according to the | 


and inserting a metallic tube, the thickness of | 
a quill, and blowing in atmospheric air. 


be appreciated, and_that he will continue to receive 


your Tomatoes, and pour boiliag water over | 


& 


- precepts of sacred writ, that while the intellectual fac- | giving thei 
ulties ‘are developed, the moral ,principles: may be | 
strengthened by the influence of.Divine truth. | claims no affinity to the so called. easy. 
. Perms to remove. all labour and.d 


' pand reference at the Academy. © 
sep 1—3u* Ps 


goods of every description, particular] 
to render the establishment worthy of. 


to call at the cash Tea, Sugar, and Coffee Warehouse, 

No. 275. Market Street, North side, three doors above 

‘Seventh, Philadelphia. SIMON COLTON. 
may 26—6m 


RE PICKLING VINEGAR.—The subscriber 
_. has secured a supply of first rate Pickling Vine- 
gar, any reasonable length of time. The same des- 
cription of Vinegar has been known to keep Pickles 
upwards of four years, of which proof can be given. 
The above article will be delivered tree of expense to 
uny part of the city or surrounding districts. For sale 
by. _. JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. > 


I P. LINCOLN’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, is 
.4¢ now open for elementary instruction in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, in all its various branches, at 
No.413 Market street. 

Mr. L. grateful for the liberal patronage received 
since his residence in this city, and the friendly dispo- 
sition manifested by numerous individuals, is en- 
couraged to believe that his efforts have been and will 


that support and encouragement of which it is his ar- 
dent desire to make himself worthy. 

A class for the instruction in the elementary princi- 
ples of Vocal Music, was formed on Thursday. even- 
ing, the 6th inst. It is desired that all who wish to 
unite thémselves with this class, will make immediaie 

Day classes will be formed for ladies or gentlemen 
who cannot conveniently attend the evening classes. 
Parents desirous of having their children instructed in 
this pleasing and useful sie of education, are in- 
vited to call at the Academy, Where he will be happy to 
give them any information with regard to the method 
of teaching. 

A Juvenile Class for lads and misses, will be formed, 
to meet on Saturday, the &th inst., at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
As numerous applications have already been mude, 
those who intend rata | their children will please 
make early application. Instruction will also be given 
on the Piano Forte, Violin, &c. For further particu- 
lars inquire at the Academy. ‘ 

Rererences.—Messrs. Mason and Webb, Professors 
in the Boston Academy of Music; Rev. H. A. Board. 
man, Rev. William Bryant, Rev. 1. T. Cooper, Daniel 
Williams, James Harmstead, Samuel Ashmead, J. G. 
Osborn, D. B. Groves. | 

sept 8—2t* 


INGING SCHOOL.—Tlic subscriber respectfully 
inforins his former pupils, and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia generally, that he intends open- 
ing a School for instruction in Vocal Music, on the 
Pestalozzian or inductive system, in the Session room 
of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, in Spruce above 
Third street, on ‘Thursday evening, September 20th, 
at 7 o’clock. : 

The mode of instruction, and variety of exercises, 
will insure gratification and profit, to all who may 

A subscription list is now open at Mr. M. Grier’s, 
No. 99 South street, above Third, where the terms, 
(which are very moderate,) will be made known; also 
of the Teacher, and the opening of the School. 


sept J. T. HOLLAWAY. 


NION HALL SEMINARY.—The Patrons of 

Union Hall Seminary are informed, that the du- 

ties of the School commenced on the Ist of September. 

There is room for’ a few more pupils. It is the 

design of the Teachers to instruct young ladies in all 
the branches of a solid and polite education. 

Parents desirous of securing seats, are requested to 
make early-application at the Seminary, where they 
will be enabled to secure-comfortable and extensive ac- 
commodations—examine references and numerous tes- 
timonials, and also learn the terms and plan of instruc. 
tion. Vocal Music is attended to as a branch of study. 

sept 8—3t H. BILL, Principal. 


AMOUNT JOY INSTITUTE.—The Mount Joy 
Institute is located in the pleasant village of 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., twelve miles from 
Lancaster city, on the Harrisburg Rail Road, and 
about seven hours’ ride from the city of Philadelphia, 
and two hours from Harrisburg, with each of which, 
and with Lancaster, there is a daily communication 
having adjoining to the buildings an open woodland of 
about seven acres for a playground. ‘The formation 
of moral character, taking the Bible as the guide; the 
development of the mental faculties; and the cultiva- 
tion of those habits that may tend to success in life 
will be the objects sedulously pursued in this Institute. 
The Principal and Proprietor of the Institute has had 
near twenty years’ practical experience in teaching ; 
the last seventeen ot which he has been the Principal 
of an Academy for boys in Philadelphia. ‘lhe course 
of studies will embrace a fuli course of Mathematics, 
with the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages. 


‘TERMS, 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, 
of five calendar months each, the first commencing on 
the lst of May, and the second on the Ist of November. 

The charge for board, washing, lights, fuel, and 
tuition in all the English and Classical studies, per 
session, payable in advance, will be $38) 00 
For Modern Languages, cach, 10 00 
Charge for bed and bedding, 5 00 

The Principal will be aided by teachers of ability 
und expericnce. A record of the standing ofeach pu- 


E eighth annual session will commence on Mon- Clay, Mr, Southard, Mr. Biddin, 


~ "The system. of instfaction 


> propose 
W. CURRAN... | acquisit 
— —— | promise any truly valua 
N EW .TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceries sold ‘is not the of 
* at the lowest prices. for cash only. No profits | on the part of the pupil himself. 
will be charged to make up Jost accounts, and for the | mise, is, by eve , 
expenses of Book-keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and | pupil to this inv 
goods will be sold proportionably cheap. “All possible | deep and 
pains will be taken to. obtain the very best quality | not to make mere learned boys; but to sa 
né Teas, and | a discipline by which they may become: 
1m general patron-} able men. While therefore the stugjes 
age. Housekeepers disposed to ecunomise in the pur- | the time devoted to each; vary somewhat aceo 
chase of Groceries, and those who purchase for families | the destination of the pupils tur commercial or 
residing in the country, are very respectfully invited } sional life, it is his constant aim, to-make the i 
tions in gach departinent of the most rigid and tho. 
rough.going kind. Boys st 
are constantly exercis 
from the English into these langua 
and as soon as sufficiently advanced, 
compose in these languages, and to write 
Greek verses after the inanner of the celebrated 
9 who ate 
for commercial] life, and whose on this 
do not wish them instructed: in the Ancient Lan: 
guages, are trained to accuracy and prom 
practical applications of ‘mathematics, and. re 
| ceive more ample opportunities for a prac 3 
quaintance with the Modern Languages. The French 
| is studied with a view to its being a spoken, and: not a~ 
| written language merely ; and to this ead 
medium of communication allowed at tab 
at the recitations in that department, and the more ad- - 
vanced classes are required to em 
reciting in other departments. _ 
The school consists entirely of boarders, no day 
scholara being received. The teachers and pupils live 
with the principal, eating at the same table, 
under the and constituting: in 
e discipline is entirely of the 

kind. Religious inétructiod is 
chiefly from the Scriptures themsely 
insisting upon the peculiarities of any one sect. The 
ng abundant opportanity for. 
pen alr, as well as for the ex. 
rdening and vari- 
who are disposed to 
No boy is allowed 


uisition ich 
a slow, tient, pains 


means in his stimulate the 
road the foundation of 


double translations 
and the reverse, 


ploy this language in 


es, and without 


grounds are ample, affordi 
healthful sports in the o 
ercise of ingenuity and taste in 
ous mechanical arts to those 
amuse themselves in this manner. 
to leave the premises except by permission of the 
principal, and then usually in company with a teacher. 
The strictest attention is paid to keep 
tories well ventilated, dry, and clean. 
sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
are not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communi- 
cation with each other, fromthe time o 
dormitory till that of leaving it. 
vice are entirely excluded, the school being situated 
without the town, and apurt from all other buildings, 
and the boys. being never without the presence and 
supervision of the principal or one of his assistants 
Pocket money is distributed. weekly by the principal, . 
the amount depending upon the conduct of the pupil 
during the week, though never excceding twenty-five 
cents. It is not.desirable nor customary to receive 
Those eight or nine 
school year is divided 


Opportunities for 


boys over twelve 
vears old are preferred. 
into two sessions and two vacations, the winter session 
commencing the first day of November, and the sum. 
mer session the first day of May, and the vacations be- 
ing the months of April and October. 
The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary 
are the Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish Languages ; 
Greek and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
, and Surveying ; Spelling, Reading, English 
Grammar, English Composition and Elocution; Ge. 
ography, Ancient and Modern; History, Ancient and 
odérn ;. Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, 
ing, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, 
and the Elements of Astronomy and Natural! History. 
The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum is in full for all the tuition, of whatever character, 
which the plan of the school embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, inclading also 
the use of bedding, books, stationery, maps, globes, 
libraries, and other privileges. ‘The parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
or articles of clofhing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medical at- 
it should become necessary. . 
JOHN S. HART, Principal. . 
Rererences.—The following persons are referred t 
all of whom have had sons or wards in the schoo! 
Kentucky, Hon. Henry Clay: New Jersey, Hon. Sam- 
uel L. Southard: Pennsylvania, Nicholas Biddle, Esq. 
elaware, Hon. J. J. Milligan : 
Chambersburg, Pa., Hon. George Chambers: Prince. 
ton, N. J., Rev. Drs. Miller and Hodge, and Mrs. Gib-. 
son: Athens, Geo., Henry Jackson, LL.D.: Lexington, 
Geo., Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq.: Natchez, Miss., Dr. 
William Dunbar, H. W. Huntington, and William B. 
Howell, Esqs.: New Orleans, La., John Martin, E. A. 
Rhodes, and Martin Duralde, Esq-.: Donaldsonville, 
La., Henry McCall, Esq.: Alexandria, Dr. B. 
Ballard: Cincinnati, Ohio, Hon. Jamcs Hall: Hunts. 
ville, Ala., Robert Fearn, Esq.: Cuhawha, Ala., Jesse 
Beene, Esq.: Middleton, N. C.,Calcb Spencer, Esq.:: 
Lynchburg, Va., Jokn M. Otey, Esq.: Washington 
City, Maj. Charles J. Nourse : Baltimore, F. W. Brune, 
tockton, J. ‘O. Hoffman, and J. ‘Todhunter, 
Fisqs.: Cooperstown, N. Y., John M 
New Bedford, Mass., J. R. Anthony, and William 
Rotch, Esqs.: New York City, Rev. C. Stewart, B. H. 
Downing, S. Tousey, and J. G. Staccy, Eseqs: Phila 
delphia, Alexander Henry, A. M. Howell, J. Glent- 
worth, Matthew Arrison, C. Macalester, S. and W. 
Welsh, Esqs.: Rev. John Chambers, Mrs. Har 
man, and Mrs. Maria Blight. 


tendance, if at any time 


Florida, Gen. Clinch : 


ALMS AND HY™MNS—Approved by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit,-both large.and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantl 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, eithe 
thousand copies or a less number. 
All orders froin Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to 
SOLOMON ALLE 
No. 117 Chesnut street. 


pil in studies and behaviour will be kept, and a copy 
sent to the parents at the middle and end of each sess. 
sion. Each article of clothing should be marked with 
the owner’s name entire, and each pupil furnished 


held at the close of each session. is 
J. H. BROWN, Principal. 


| Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Feb. 12th, 1838. 
Mr. J. H. Brown, Dear Sir:—Understanding that 
you purpose to establish a Seminary for the education 
of young gentlemen in this vicinity, allow me to say, 
that from several years personal knowledge of your 
views of education, and also of your practical success, 


1 feel entire confidence in cordially recommending aay be 220 Race street, 
‘ itute” to the fi able aitention of all wh uladeiphia. — 

0 No pupil will be reccived for a shorter term than a 
. DODGE, A.M. | year, nor any under eleven ycars of age. 
The schedule of studies embraces the usua 
Literature and Science taught in the higher schools, 
becn an instructor of youth in this city for the last 
seventeen years, and has required the reputation of a citations will be heard by the Principal himself. His 
lan is to no ushers, in 
ing, Sacred Music, and Penmanship, which wi 
- gratified with the order, quiet, and cheerful industry awing, ed M 

can tteetnad by his pupils. As many of his pupils have be under the direction of M. A. Root. 


desite to give thcir sons a useful, and Chris- 
Principal of Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute. 
Pintavecpuia, Feb. 13, 1838.—Mr. J. H. Brown has 


successful teacher, and thorough disciplinarian. When- 
ever I have visited his Seminary, I have been highly 


been under his instruction for six or seven years—as 


past has been about seventy, and from families of high 
respectability, it can easily be seen in what light he is 
~ Upon the religious interests of tlhe School, and upon 
the manners and habits of the learners his attention 
has been faithfully bestowed. : 

Although his removal from the city will be a loss to 
the church ‘of which ‘he was a member, and Trustee, 
and to the Sunday school of'which he was superinten- 


dent, and to the Tract and other: Societies, as well as | G- veer L 
man, be 
Eeq.; Thomas Earp, 


to many families who have cordially patronized him, 


still it is believed that the Institution at Mount Joy, of | Her, 


which he is about to take the charge, will be of great | 
importance to the interests of Education in the State, 
and will open a wide sphere of usefulness. | 


Pastor of the lst Presb. Church, Southwark. 


LASSICAL INS®ITUTE.—The duties of the 

subscriber’s Classical and Mathematical Acade. 
my, will be resumed. on A 
this institution, systematic and thorou 
with towels and basin. -A public examination will be given in the Latin and Greek languages, the mathema- 
tics, and the various branches of a good English educa- 
. tion. Application may be made at the Academy, in 
TESTIMONIALS. George street, above 11th, or to the subscriber. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
71 Filbert street. 


HILOMATHEAN INSTIPUTE—This Schoul 

for Young Ladies will be re opened on the first 
Wednesday of September, in the dwelling of the sub- 
opposite Franklin Square, 


Terms.—108 dollars a year, payable semi-annually 
| on the first of November and May. 
‘the average attendance of his pupils for many years (incloding the ase uf all the class books) 
Sacred Music, and Modern Lan- 
Music $5, and Ger- 


This sum COVERS 


except for Drawing, 
Drawing $5 a course, 
man, French, Spanish, or Italian, 


Formerly Prof. of Languages in Newark College. = 


guages. 


Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. J. McDowell, D. 
Rev. A. Barnes; T. T. Waterman; J. L. Grant; Rev. 
D.D.; G. Fobes, Esq, ; M. B. Den- 
Harwood, Esq.; J. Rosct, Esq. ; C. Eg- 
M, Newkirk, Esq. 


NNALDSON’S (BOARDING 
JUDSO AND DAY .SCHOOL, No. 216 “Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, will be re-opened on Mond 


E. MISSES DO 


Circulars with ‘Testimonials, and further details, may the . 
be had by application at the Institute, or to John Eas- 
ter, Esq. Baltimore, of A. Flint, No. 42 North Sixth W 
strect, Philadelphia. 


th reaide near cach other. 
jude 


ON.—Just publieh. 


MINSTER CONFESSI 
Youn, 173 Race 


| ed.and ‘for sale by Wm. 
street, “Phitade!phia, the Westminster Co 

N; B. The Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute is with- | Faith, printed front a recént and corr 
ina mile distant, affording an opportunity for brothers: copy. Price; 


price well bound.in shecp, 


has eet in, we | Back of ‘Stephen's Church, “South Tenth street, ‘¥—This. institution igs pow been. 
Reason nas set in, we | in. | pets in Gherifien dure’ 
tion ibe fllowing, What we |{ollowing- + nd.many other most 
tt extraordinary property. ted surgeot xslicy Uoope glish Classical educa lor business place for the education of dele it a a 
Of fiche induces us to put great He received, perhaps; the largest feo ever or College, aré taught in this Academy. It is designed | from its plan, to gombino the’ éesentiad adventures of 
4 = of the in - of the | oivai here, to produce a love‘of knowledge; to give a sound | prj tages 
properties, in: the cure of the | given atone timé for an operation. It waa OF sound private and public edutation;and 
BY ODO AN Opera’ education, and to conduct this in accordance with the } "ordi and to afford an oppor! 
ound by dogs). above eny other | uppn an old gentleman named Hyatt, who was desivous “of | 
| table-spoonfuls of fresh chloride of lime | | 
powder, it with half a pint of water, 
tie [and with: this wash keep: the: wound con would doubtless be found beneficial in most |’ 
Bity. Creams simple tances Stantly: bathed, and frequently. renewed. The 
them-onwerd taanoblersin. P0208 this ‘tremendous’ poison, and renders 
hallaved of pers» Fenee has been-so long directed in vain. It is 
he evening air. BS necessary to add: that this wash should be ap- | q 
plied as seon as possible after the infliction of 
eich tome of Hutt lor punkiown, bite 
3 5 e pure and de ng . b day ; 
arn'd, since our days are evil, feet, and few, 
in wisdoa's bright and way. 
o’er whieh sternly pass’d, 
heavy hand of all-d ging, 
low mould’ring eisles now sighs 
gladly thronged their grateful hymiis to raise 
the calen boly Sabbath shone; 
zmjagled tribute-of their prayers and praise, | 
Here, front those tiénour’d Tips, With eacred fire | 
4 high chancery hath touch’d, 4 
3 their hopes inspire 
2 nat ings to faith, and check. éffliction’s tear. om 
Game. to release to the world on high; 
| Preise trembled still on each expiring breath, | 
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